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Just off the press... 


e The leading catalog published exclusively 
for schools, much copied but never equaled. 
Published annually for over 30 years... 


e Features nearly 25,000 items—popular time- 
tested standbys plus many new tools, 
supplies and equipment for school shops... 


e All prices are delivered prices — and B-G pays 
shipping charges on all orders over $25.00... 








@ Unconditional guarantee of satisfaction or money UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
back on everything shown or listed... “should you not be satisfied with an 
coe a article purchased from us, please return 

if you are not on our mailing list, send your com- it at our expense. It will be replaced 
plete school address, subject taught, or position, to your entire satisfaction, or your 


so we can add you fo it. money will be refunded” 





: zx . 
Ue BRODHEAD-GARRETT CO. 4560 East 71 St., Cleveland 5, Ohic 
onal Machinery, Benches, and Hand Tool: 





PRACTICAL BOOKS 


LOTS OF SHOW-HOW” for SCHOOL-SHOPS- EASY TO USE ! 


Check Books You Would Like to Examine, 
and MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS DRAFTING. By Walker & Plevyak. A well- 
rounded first, or exploratory course, Revitalizes drafting by 
teaching it as a Language of Symbols Used in Creative Thinking, 
Planning. Extra color stimulates student interest, makes important 
fundamentals easy-to-understand. Challenging problems. $3.75 


2. WOODWORKING FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Ira C. Madden. 
Supplies basic knowledge about tools, woods, and finishing ma- 
terials used in productive shop work. Provides a wide selection 
of project materials of proven student interest. An outstanding 


text. $4.00. 


3. MOTOR SERVICE'S AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Toboldt & 
Purvis. Greatest book available for teaching students Fundamen- 
tal Principles and Basic Service Procedures—the foundation on 
which a sound, thorough knowledge of auto mechanics is based. 
Used by over 850 schools. $7.95. 


€ 

4. PRACTICAL CARPENTRY. By Mix & Cirou. New 1960 Ed. Used by ; arP ; 

more than 1050 schools. Places special emphasis on proper tech- 

niques so beginner will understand and become acquainted with 

best carpentry practices. New insert in four colors shows how to 
identify 32 different woods. Over 1100 illustration. $5.00 


>| 5. MODERN REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING. New 1960 
a! Ed. By Althouse & Turnquist. Gives students sound foundation in 

| Principles, and acquaints them with refrigerating mechanisms and 
ze | their components. Covers application of refrigeration in all 
branches. $7.45. 


6. MODERN WELDING PRACTICE. By Althouse & Turnquist. Latest 
ig information on Welding, metal cutting, heat treating, in non-tech- 


ag nical form. Unbiased coverage of entire welding field in one book. 
$5.00. 


7. Goodheart-Willcox PAINTING & DECORATING ENCYCLOPEDIA. By 
‘ Wm. Don Jarvis. New Ed. Complete library of up-to-date ‘‘know- 
: how'’ on modern painting, decorating and wood finishing, in one 
4 easy-to-use volume. Prepared especially for use by apprentices, 
a vocational students. $5.45. 


8. COPE’S PLASTICS BOOK. By D. W. Cope. New 1960 Ed. More than 
90 useful and colorful projects. Best ways to saw, machine, polish, 
form, cement, clean plastics. $4.50. 
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ALL ABOUT SMALL GAS ENGINES ____._.--_ $4.50 
ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING ____._----.--_- 2.50 
lin siriccictisinceiiplacmuaian 2.95 

4 UE I I wrist estarictrcacennion 2.95 

fh un nmenn T. 2.95 

ie 14. FIX YOUR VOLKSWAGEN _________--___--____ 2.95 

15. 103 EASY JIG SAW PROJECTS _____-_______________ 1.50 
16. 72 BIRD HOUSES & FEEDERS You Can Make ___________ 1.50 


17. 95 PLYWOOD PROJECTS 
PUI EPOE WINING a eo rien 
VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Arithmetic) ~~----~-- 


20. VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Geometry, Algebra, 
TRIN a cincinnati 1.75 


PLUMBING & PIPEFITTING LAYOUT JOB SHEETS ______-- 








GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO. 20% Discount To 
1322 S. WABASH, DEPT. 66, CHICAGO 5 ° Schools, Teachers 


Please send me on 30 days approval, examination copies of books | have indicated by Circling Numbers 
below: 
17234 5 6©6§ FF & SH CW WW WW 1 4 1 WH Ww ae Hw ws 


Name School 
Street 
City & State 
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Publishers of Topnotch Texts since 1921 

















New and 
Recent 
Texts 





Automotive Mechanics 
Fourth Edition 
by William H. Crouse 


Presents important new developments, 
including the new compact cars. Uses 
a second color—red—throughout the 


book to 


Many new illustrations. 


reenforce teaching points. 


Understanding Radio 
Third Edition 
by Watson, Welch, and Eby 


The new edition of this beginners’ book 
offers thoroughly up-to-date material, 
including a new chapter on transistors 
and a new tube chart, with new illus- 
trations. 


Machine Tool Operation 
Parts | and Il, New Editions 
by Burghardt, Axelrod, and Anderson 


Present new material dealing with mod- 
ern machines, new work procedures and 
safety rules, and many new illustrations. 


Practical Shop 
Mathematics 

Volumes | and Il, Fourth Edition 
by Wolfe and Phelps 


Offer new material, new technical ideas, 
and many new problems and illustra- 
tions. Include the mathematics needed 
to solve automation problems. 


School Department 


McGraw-Hill 
Book Company 


New York 36 
Dallas 2 


Chicago 46 
San Francisco 4 





WORK INJURIES RISE IN 1959 


Job injuries experienced during 1959 dis- 
abled 1,970,000 American workers, according 
to preliminary estimates of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Approximately 13,800 of these injuries re- 
sulted in death. 

The 1959 injury total, the highest since 
1953, was 8 per cent above the 1958 figure. 
Though increased employment contributed to 
this rise, there was also an increase in the 
injury rate—up from 29.4 per thousand work- 
ers in 1958 to 31.2 in 1959. The 1959 rate was 
about the same as in 1954 and 1956 but was 
below other earlier years and 32 per cent be- 
low the wartime peak rate of 45.7 in 1943. 

Fatal injuries did not increase as much as 
did work injuries in general. The 1959 total 
of 13,800 deaths was 4 per cent above the 
1958 figure but was lower than any other 
year on record. The death rate of 22 per 
100,000 workers matched the record low es- 
tablished in 1958. 

Although the 1959 injury record was not 
so good as 1958, it compared favorably with 
that for most recent years. The upswing ap- 
pears to reflect increased industrial activity, 
since the injury rate often rises when there 
is an influx of new workers and experienced 
workers are shifted to new processes and 
activities. 

In addition to the 13,800 deaths, approxi- 
mately 84,200 injuries resulted in some de- 
gree of permanent physical impairment, rang- 
ing from the amputation or partial loss of use 
of a finger or toe to complete inability to 
engage in any future gainful employment. 
The remaining 1,872,000 injuries each dis- 
abled a worker for 1 full day or more after 
the day of injury, but resulted in no perma- 
nent ill-effects. 

Altogether, these injuries resulted in ap- 
proximately 41 million man-days of disability 
during 1959. When the future effects of the 
deaths and permanent impairments are evalu- 
ated and added to the immediate loss, the 
total attributable to the 1959 injuries will 
amount to approximately 168 million man- 
days of disability—equivalent to a year’s full- 
time employment of about 540,000 workers. 

The principal increase in injuries occurred 
in manufacturing, from 340,000 in 1958 to 
400,000 in 1959. Increased employment and 
hours of work, accompanied by a 10 per cent 
increase in the injury rate, contributed to this 
increase of 17 per cent in the volume of in- 
juries. 

In contract construction injuries increased 
11 per cent, as a result of an increase in both 
employment and injury rates. 
~ Only mining showed a decrease in injuries, 
due almost entirely to lower employment. 
Coal mining, according to reports to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, showed the lowest volume of 
injuries and deaths for any year on record. 








JUST PUBLISHED... : 
NEW EDITIONS OF TW) |) 
OUTSTANDING INDUS- | 
TRIAL EDUCATION TEX’S | 


How to Design and Install = A 
Plumbing-Fourth Edition ; 


This comprehensive guide to the plumbing |” 
trade now includes the newest conceots |” 
in plumbing design and installation. Fea- 
tures the Illustrative Example, which cov- |/7 
ers the complete design and installation | 
of plumbing in a modern, six-room resi- 
dence. 480 pages. $4.95 


Machine Shop Operations 
and Setups-Second Edition 4 


New, widely-used operations have been in- |” 
corporated into this new edition, and full |” 
coverage has been accorded to new cutting . 
tools and methods. Particularly important || 
for modern machinist training are the new | — 
sections on the machinability and heat- |— 
treatment of metals. 397 pages. $5.50 





A. J. Matthias, Jr. and Esles Smith, Sr. q 


H. W. Porter, C. H. Lawshe and O. D.| ~ 
Lascoe 5 





Send for On-Approval 
Copies! 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W 392 
848 E. 58th St. Chicago 37, Il 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, scholarly and religious works, 
etc. New authors welcomed. Send for 
free booklet D7. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
31 St., New York 1. 
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BIG CATALOGS FREE! 
for your 

CRAFTS and ARTS 
PROGRAMS 


Check These: 


CRAFTS and HOBBIES 
CATALOG... Includes: 


Mosaics « Seed Art « Marquetry * 
Metal Tooling and Etching « Plastic 
Plants and Flowers , 
ENAMELING on COPPER 
CATALOG... Including: 


teeta. 


Tos Reda bir Reker Naik Tia HA 


GLASS FIRING + PORCELAIN 
JEWELRY 

JEWELRY and BOUTIQUE- 
IT CATALOG 


33 pages of jewelry making sup- — 
plies. 7 NEW pages on Boutiquing | © 
supplies, jewels, ornaments, trims. ao 


ome A 
ONLY IMMERMAN and SONS... © onthi 


Your direct source for supplies, ~ 
directions, and new ideas, offers 48S [ 
this complete program for recre- ~ 
ation leaders in the field of Crafts, — 
Hobbies and Arts. 4 
Our CATALOGS...Most Demanded! ~ 
Most Used! Al om 


a 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE CATALOGS FOR : 


YOUR CRAFTS DIRECTOR 





IMMERMAN & SONS) 
Dept. R-37 © 1924 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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THE COVER: This month, the JOURNAL 
salutes industry with a sparkling 
array of special features of signif- 
icance to AVA members in every 
field of service. There are big things 
going on these days in America’s vo- 
cational schools and programs. Keep 
up-to-date and informed through the 
pages of your own professional mag- 

















Weasure with Confidence... 


RELY ON 


Jumicg 


MICROMETERS 














Available in all 
Standard Sizes 


Specials and Larger Sizes 
designed and built to 
Your Own Specifications 


Guaranteed 
accurate within 
one half of a 
ten thousandth 
of an inch 


For Complete Information request our 96 Page Catalog — 
Contact any of our 4 “Coast to Coast" Locations or your 
nearest Local Distributor. 


© SCHERR-TUMICO 





PRECISION MEASURING TOOLS AND INSTRUMENTS 


WAREHOUSE STOCK, SHOWROOMS & SALES OFFICES AT 
NEW YORK: 200 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 
ST. JAMES: St. James, Minnesota 





LOS ANGELES: 3337 West Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 19, Cal. 


CHICAGO: 5045 W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Ill. 
When writing to any of the above locations, refer to DEPT === 














SUMMER SCHOOL IN COLORADO 


at a School Recognized as a Leader in: 


Guidance and Counseling 

Industrial Arts Education 

Physical Education 

Psychology 

School Administration 

Vocational Education — All Services 
Administration and Supervision of 
Vocational Education 

@ Supporting Courses in Major 
Academic Areas 


* * * 
TWO WEEK TERM: June 6-17 
FIRST FOUR WEEK TERM: June 20-July 15 
SECOND FOUR WEEK TERM: July 18-Aug. 12 


VISIT 
Central City Opera e Red Rocks Amphitheater 
Cheyenne Frontier Days e Many Scenic Wonders 
COMBINE A VACATION 
AND A PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
AT A MILE HIGH LEVEL 


Address Correspondence to: 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 


FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 







































































John Fuzak, G. Harold Silvius, Lowell A. Burkett, G. Wesley Ke. 


cham, John A. Jarvis, Gordon Funk, Robert Worthington. 
IAPPC CABINET MEETS 


1. CABINET of the AVA Industrial Arts Policy and Plannin 
Committee met on March 16-17 at AVA headquarters in Washing 
ton, D. C. The meeting was called by Dr. John A. Jarvis, Dean ¢ 
Industrial Education, Stout State College and AVA Vice-Presider 
for Industrial Arts, to plan the divisional program of work. ( 
Wesley Ketcham, Industrial Arts Consultant, Connecticut Depar 
ment of Education and [APPC Chairman, presided. : 

Others participating included: Lowell A. Burkett, AVA Assistan fi 
Executive Secretary; Gordon Funk, Supervisor of Industrial Ars 
Los Angeles; Dr. John Fuzak, Professor of Industrial Arts, Micki 
gan State University; Dr. G. Harold Silvius, Professor of Industri 
Education at Wayne State University, and Industrial Arts Edita, 
AV JournaL; Dr. Robert M. Worthington, Professor of Industria 
Arts, Trenton State College, and Secretary-Treasurer of the indufy 
trial arts education division of AVA. ' 

The 1960 Industrial Arts Division Convention Program is bein” 
planned under the chairmanship of Gordon Funk. The Los Angele 
program will include joint meetings with the trades and industng” 
and the home economics divisions. Leadership in Industrial Any 
will be the theme of one session; new devolpments in audio-vis 
materials and demonstrations of new teaching methods will feat 
another session; the implications of the Great Cities Report will | 
the theme of one-half day session. 

A “think team” from industry will stimulate a panel dif” 
cussion on industrial arts and technology in the next decade. \f 
group visitation to a large industry will also be a feature. 

The National Conference of State and Local Supervisors of” 
Industrial Arts will be planned this year by Chairman David Taxif” 
This phase of the program will be held prior to the opening of th” 
regular industrial arts division program. 

Lowell Burkett reported an increase of 171 industrial 
members in the AVA over last year. The Cabinet endorsed 1! 
plan for promoting membership developed by Dr. M. Ray Kar 
and the membership committee. This plan provides for regionj” 
representatives of IAPPC to work with the membership committe” 
These representatives will contact presidents and secretaries ‘ 
AVA affiliates in their regions to determine problems of industri: 
arts membership and make recommendations to the committee. 

The brochure describing the activities of the industrial arts c§ 
ucation division will be brought up-to-date and reprinted §~ 
soon as possible. 2 

The division, under the leadership of Dr. Jarvis, will condu§™ 
a study to ascertain the number of active industrial arts teacherg > 
in the United States. Dr. Jarvis will also prepare a newslette™ 
which will be mailed directly to all industrial arts members (7 
AVA. Significant activities of the division will, in this manne§™ 
be reported directly to all members. e 

Dr. G. Harold Silvius, Industrial Arts Editor for the Journ§™ 
reported that the September issue will be devoted entirely 
industrial arts education and the 1960 Buyers’ Guide. This fe 
tured issue is being planned with a 16 page insert reporting tl 
symposium on industrial arts education held during the Chic 
Convention. Also featured will be predictions for Industrial / 
in the Soaring Sixties. This special insert will be reprinted 
quantity. Schools, professional groups, state departments and 
like will want to order copies of this insert. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOUR 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. This month we have the privilege of presenting the 
results of the ballot-by-mail election of your 1961 AVA President—see page 8. You will 
note that 7,135 votes were cast. We regret that this is only about 20 per cent of those 
eligible to vote. 


We know AVA members everywhere join us in wishing the President-elect, Dr. William 
B. Logan of Ohio, a most successful year in office. The pressure of current events brings 
annually enormous responsibility to the President of your American Vocational Association. 
We feel certain that Dr. Logan will be equal to the demands of his position, and we assure 
him now that he will have the unfailing support and confidence of the headquarters staff, the 
Executive Committee and AVA members throughout the nation. 


THE SALUTE TO INDUSTRY. Last April, for the first time, the entire issue of the 
JOURNAL was devoted to a “salute to industry.” This measure was so successful that we 
have decided to make this a traditional JOURNAL special. 


We hope AVA members in every field of service will read with careful attention many— 
and preferably, all—of the provocative and informing features in this issue. We must never 
forget that regardless of our individual sphere of activity we cannot advance professionally 
unless we have our sights on the overall goals of vocational and practical arts education. 


You will recall that in the February JOURNAL we offered a 14-page “Tribute to Agri- 
cultural Education.” We are delighted to report that favorable comments on this material 
have since reached us from AVA members in fields of service other than agricultural 
education. One trade and industrial educator in Texas wrote to tell us how much he had 
enjoyed this material, and he added, 


“We must all keep up-to-date with activities in every field of vocational education at 
the local, state and national levels. The AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL is certainly 
the medium to which we must look for such guidance and information 


“It is only through broad knowledge and understanding of vocational education, general 
education and national affairs that we can continue to progress at a rate that is equal to the 
demands of the day.” 


Reprints of the “Tribute to Agricultural Education” are available from AVA headquar- 
ters at the following prices: 50 copies, $8.00; 100 copies, $15.00. 


We are grateful to our Editor for Agricultural Education, Dr. George P. Deyoe, for 
his very astute judgment and assistance in developing this unique JOURNAL offering. 


T AND I EDUCATION IN THE 60’s. James R, D. Eddy has contributed for this issue 
of the JOURNAL an overview of what’s ahead in trade and industrial education in the current 
decade. Mr. Eddy has done an outstanding job on this feature, and we are pleased to label 
it “recommended reading” for all AVA members. 


We have already presented Ralph Bender’s prognosis for agricultural education in the 
) 60’s—February JOURNAL. In subsequent issues similar forecasts, written by outstanding 
leaders, for each field of vocational and practical arts education, will be presented. 


APPROPRIATIONS ’61. As we go to press full and final action on the appropriation 
for vocational education for fiscal ’61 has not been taken. The House has approved a total 














appropriation of $49,608,393 for vocational education. This includes the full amount of 
$29,267,081 authorized in the George-Barden Act for agriculture, home economics, 
distributive education and trades and industry. In addition, $4 million was approved for 
practical nurse training and $180,000 for the fishery trades. The House also approved 
an additional $2 million for area vocational education programs, bringing this amount 
to $9 million. 


The House refused to cut Title I funds in the amount of $2 million as recommended in 
President Eisenhower’s Budget. In all likelihood, the Senate will confirm the action of the 
House on vocational education appropriations. If this is done, it will be the largest sum of 
federal funds ever appropriated for vocational education. 
















































The House report on the appropriations measure contains the following significant 
statement: 


“Promotion and further development of vocational education. — The bill includes 
$33,702,081, an increase of $2,000,000 above the amount requested, and the same as the 
amount appropriated for 1960. The Committee feels sure that its action in restoring the 
reduction in this most important and popular program was anticipated by everyone 
concerned.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS WILL VISIT RUSSIA. Within the next few weeks three 
American educators will visit the Soviet Union on a State Department sponsored tour to 
study Russia’s program of vocational education. The AVA Executive Committee has 
selected for the visit Dr. H. H. London, immediate Past President of the AVA, and 
Mr. Mark Nichols of Utah, AVA President in 1954. They will be accompanied by 
Mr. Nicholas J. Rokitiansky with the International Education Division of the United States 
Office of Education, who speaks Russian and is familiar with the Russian system of edu- 
cation. He will serve as consultant and interpreter to Dr. London and Mr. Nichols. It is 
our hope that these American educators will be able to bring back to the American people 
facts regarding Russia’s expanding program of vocational education. From speeches by 
Khrushchev during the past eighteen months, from articles in the magazine USSR and 
from reports of Americans who have visited Russia, the Soviets are now in the process 
of reorganizing their entire system of education. Their organization plan calls for greatly 
expanded vocational education programs. This development is a part of their announced 
plan to lick the United States in an economic war which Russia has already declared. 


ATTENTION: VO-AG TEACHERS, A few weeks ago I received a letter from a vo-ag 
teacher in which he stated, “From various reports, I am hearing that the future for agri- 
cultural education appears to be rather discouraging.” Then he asked this question, “Would 
you please advise me on the outlook for the field, as I feel it wise to check before making 
any change to something else?” In my reply to him I stated, “If you like your work as a 
teacher of vocational agriculture, I would strongly advise you to stick with it. The outlook 
for vocational education in agriculture in this country is very bright. I know a few people, 
lacking knowledge of the need for a total program of education, are advocating that science, 
mathematics and languages be substituted for some phases of vocational education. This : 
fad will in time run its course. The need for vocational education in agriculture will continue.” | 








It is my sincere belief that I gave this teacher good advice. Changes in the teaching 
content must occur. The instruction must keep pace with changes in agriculture. In some 
rural communities—due to business and industrial developments—the need for vocational 
agriculture will cease to exist. But the need in the nation as a whole—with some shifts in 
emphasis—will become increasingly important in the years ahead. If our nation’s population 
continues to expand at the present rate, there may come a time in the not too distant future 
when we will have a shortage of farm produced food and fiber rather than a surplus. 


M. D. Mobley, Editor-in-Chief 
and AVA Executive Secretary 
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DEAL NO. 8, 
$1645.00 


Spartan 24” Box and 

Pan Brake... Di-Acro 
Notcher... — 
36” Shear... Di-Acro 
Punch Press... Punch 
Pak ... Shear Stand 
-- +. Punch Stand... 
.»» Machinery Table... 


SAVE $184.00 























DEAL NO. 1, $1490.00 Now Di-Acro 
Spartan 24” Roller... Spar- 


tan 24" Box and Pan Brak i 
... Spartan 24” Shear... Gives You ere 
Di-Acro Notcher ... Di-Acr 8 












Bender No. 2: Bend EW PACKAGE 
/ DEALS 


... Bender Stand... Machin- 
ery Stand... SAVE $165.50 
One Specially Designed For Your School Shop 







DEAL NO. 2, $1170.00 


Spartan 24” Roller... Spar- 
tan 24” Box and Pan Brake 


Di-Acro Bender No. 1A... Be A wise investment for your school’s tool 
Sand’. Bender Stands, ae fund is a Di-Acro “package deal”. You can 
Machinery Table. save up to 10% when you purchase several 
SAVE $128.00 ‘ a : . 
Di-Acro Precision Machines in a package rather 
than spread individual purchases over a 
ae _— by — number of years. Now you can have first class 
partan 24” Roller... Spar- a i - 
tan 24” Box and Pan Brake equipment at a money saving price. Each 
,..Di-Acro BenderNo.2... | j i i j j 
ht eng le machine is gence - er Pigg 
Stand ... Machinery Table. easier and to last longer. In uvidua stan s 
SAVE $90.50 are of welded, steel construction. Machinery 
tables are heavy gauge steel, braced for 
added strength and predrilled for mounting 
machines. All machines are backed 
by a one year warranty. 


FREE PROJECT FOLDERS 
Now with the purchase of a 
Di-Acro Precision Machine, you 
receive valuable coupons worth 




























































































DEAL NO. 4, $1260.00 


Spartan 24” Roller... Spar- 
tan 24” Box and Pan Brake 
... Spartan 24” Shear... 
Di-Acro Bender No.2... 
Bend-R-Pak No. 2... Brake 
Stand... Bender Stand... 
Machinery Stand. 

SAVE $140.00 





iat DEAL NO. 5, $1555.00 tA free project materials. With the 
: bi ; Same as Deal No. l except = _—, ‘c ” 
Spartan 36" Shear on sepa- . purchase of a package deal 
rate stand instead of 24” \ you receive proportionately 
Shear on table. ‘ more coupons. 
“SAVE $175.50 » ic 
N Prices F.O.B. factory 


» subject to zone freight charges. 
NN YOU REFLECT THE MATERIALS di: re | C yO 


AND PROCESSES OF 





DEAL NO. 6, $1245.00 
Same as Deal No. 2 except 
Spartan 36” Shear on sepa- 
rate stand instead-of 24” 
Shear on table. 

SAVE $138.00 


PRECISION 
% INDUSTRY with METALWORKING 
’ EQUIPMENT 





O'’NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 
404 Eighth Ave. ¢ Lake City, Minnesota 
Please send me complete ‘‘package deal’’ information 


DEAL NO. 7, $1335.00 Name. 
Same as Deal No. 4 except Title 
Spartan 36" Shearon sepa- : 
rate stand instead of 24" 

Shear on table. School 
SAVE $150.50 


ne era 











Address. 























LOGAN TO 


Dr. William B. Logan, Professor of 
Distributive Education and Director 
of Management Institutes at Ohio State 
University was elected to succeed E. 
M. Claude of Illinois as AVA Presi- 
dent for the 1960-61 membership year 
in the Association’s fourth presiden- 
tial-election-by-ballot March 10. 

Official tellers, appointed by the 
AVA Executive Committee, were: 

James L. Pope, vocational agricul- 
ture teacher, Gaithersburg, Md., Chair- 
man; 

Clare M. Godfrey, business education 
instructor, Washington, D.C.; and 

Arlyn F. Olle, trades and industry 
teacher, Washington, D.C. 

Official announcement sent to the 
AVA Executive Committee from the 
tellers read: 

“In compliance with provisions of 
the AVA Construction, this is to certify 
to the Executive Committee of the 
American Vocational Association, Inc., 
that 


Wituram B. Locan, Professor of 
Distributive Education Ohio State 
University 


Columbus, O. 


has been duly elected AVA President 
for the 1960-61 year by virtue of the 
fact that he received a majority of the 
votes cast by AVA members from a 





HEAD AVA 


careful count by authorized tellers 
of the ballots mailed to the Washing- 
ton headquarters office of the AVA 
‘postmarked not later than March 10’, 
1960. 

“We further certify that when we be- 
gan our duties as tellers, we found 
that all ballots received in official 
designated envelopes marked ‘Ballot’ 
were unopened. 


AVA Election Tellers, 1960” 








Official tellers Clare M. Godfyay, 
James L. Pope and Arlyn F. (lle 
had a busy day! AVA staff meml ers | 
joined them in their project. 


BALLOTING RESULTS 


Percent of members 
who voted 
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"My Students Learn Electricity and Electronics 


Easier with the ErecTronic, System’’ 





Here’s Why ErecTronic 
Kits Make Learning 


and Teaching Easier! 











530 \ hy ; i % re Components and other paris are factory- 
: Vy" 4) mounted on high-impact polystyrene bases 
which have two plug in pins. 








sy ) ea Ss ag 4: — Precision-drilled Duron lids provide work- 
' ing surface which holds mounted parts 
firmly, yet allows easy removal. 






Mr. Stanley Gardner, electronics instructor at Newton Technical High 
School, Newton, Mass., whose statement appears above, is shown ob- 
gl serving two students who are constructing a circuit from an EIA Manual. 


‘e 331 ' The ErecTronic System of Laboratory Instruction makes the 
99s 4 teaching and learning of basic electricity and electronics fast and 
_ 995 § practical. Students can build and rebuild circuits on a peg board 
_ 163 without soldering with simple plug-in mounted components and 


; ini 2 jf This phosphor bronze Jiffy Connector used 
_ 18! 4 Jiffy connectors. Supervision and checking time is reduced, Work- in ErecTronic Kits has made over 7,000 


- 11) Jing from Electronic Industries Association Manuals, students can peseapueline ion ogy wiles 
- 21: | build circuits as fast as they can think. 
c a These EIA (formerly RETMA) Manuals provide a laboratory 


m1 jProgram of over 125 jobs in logical sequence from which the 
59! /student learns basic technical knowledge starting with Ohm’s Law 
94( | 4nd progressing to television receivers, including transistors. 

93, . ErecTronic Kits are economical because parts can be used over 
__ gif §and over again, and silk screen storage panels provide quick 
__ 34) Qvisual inventory check. Write today for new Catalog ED-6. 





~ 4) SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. pce tr sin rn et Slat 


"| 195 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. by the teaching staff of EIA, are available, 
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in the 60: 


A QUICK LOOK backward at the 1950’s 
tells us that we have come through a 
decade of turmoil, hot wars, cold wars, 
and an ever-increasing acceleration in 
the rate of change. Things which were 
not dreamed of in 1950 are realities in 
1960. Automation and precision manu- 
facturing have reached heights never 
experienced before, and the space age 
is emerging rapidly. 

We have entered a decade that will 
reap the benefits of expanding pro- 
grams of research and development 
that came about in the 1950’s. Such 
things as plastic houses, television pic- 
tures on the wall, fuel cells that provide 
electric power, air suspension vehicles, 
and thousands upon thousands of new 
synthetic products are all part of the 
present decade. The last decade saw 
budgets for research and development 
increase four-fold; we can expect these 
budgets to continue to increase at that 
rate during this decade—until we can 
say, in the vernacular, “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet!” 


INEVITABLY, education must keep 
pace with the dynamic sixties. Caught 
in the maelstrom of rapidly changing 
events, public education in the 1950’s 
was subjected as never before to severe 
criticism. In many cases the critics 
were not competent to criticize. Indi- 
vidual critics looked at the educational 
picture from narrow viewpoints. Ignor- 
ing the total scene, they asked simply 
for more science, more mathematics, 


Mr. Eddy is Dean, Division of Extension, 
The University of Texas, Austin 
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or more technicians. Nevertheless, if 
we have learned anything from our 
experience in the fifties, it must be that 
we can never be complacent about our 
educational programs. The need for 
alert, constant re-evaluation is particu- 
larly necessary in the field of trade and 
industrial vocational education, which 
is—or should be—continuously affected 
by changes in the occupational world. 

The extent of the task at hand is 
shown by the fact that the progress 
promised in the 1960’s will require that 
almost 30 million people enter the labor 
market. They will replace about 16 
million of the present group who will 
retire or leave the labor force for other 
reasons, and they will fill 14 million 
additional—and in many cases entirely 
different—jobs. One estimate is that 
of the 30 million people entering the 
labor force 26 million will be young 
people beginning their careers. 


WHAT SHALL WE in trade and in- 
dustrial education be doing to help? 

Obviously, we must first look for 
trends that will tell us what jobs the 
young people will need to fill. With 
such a task at hand, we cannot afford 
to waste time or effort preparing peo- 
ple for jobs that are becoming uncom- 
mon or disappearing. Employment in 
the rapidly growing service industries 
will continue to grow faster than in all 
other fields. The service industries will 
be a primary source of employment. 

Estimates are that there may be an 
increase of as much as 60 per cent in 
the number of so-called professional, 
technical, and related workers. This 
means more engineers and many more 
technicians. 





By James R. D. Eddy 
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according to James P. Mitchell, Secr ¥ 
tary of Labor, among the expert “blu re: 





collar” workers. The average age i) 
our present highly skilled craftsmen i 
quite high, and we certainly do m7 
have enough replacement apprentice % 4, 
The ten years ahead present a i | , 
of decision for trade and industri’? 
education. In the decade we have no ~ 
entered, we can emerge as a strong an j 
active educational force or we can ki 
come a minor force. Unless we accor | 
plish the task at hand, we will pl 1"? 
second fiddle to a new force that willh © kn 
created to meet the needs of society fi - 
vocational-technical education. To su 
ceed, we will require the utmost ho |. 
esty in our self appraisal and t) 
willingness to change, sometimes ari 
cipating change before it actually ha 
pens. As one of my friends said “V7 
shall see, within the next decat 
perhaps the first real effort to be inté7 
lectually honest—to reappraise— 
consider the concept that the general: @. 
and the specialist are concerned wil 7 
the same set of educational goals.” 
In this decade we need to carefil 4 
evaluate our existing programs to 
termine if they have kept up with! 9 
changes in modern industry. We can] 
neglect the less glamorous occupati] 
in favor of those occupations whi 
demand highly technical skill a 
knowledge. We cannot forget the hig 
school boys and girls who will tert] 
nate their education at the 12th gral 
but by the same token we cannot cif 
centrate on them. We must be flexil 
enough to look after their interé : 
while at the same time concentrali 
on technical and extension educatié 
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IN TRADE PREPARATORY EDUCA- 
certain trends are apparent. 


: 
i 


| tion. 
4 > ° 

‘Indications are that on the secondary 
j level there is a developing trend for 


‘many of our industrial vocational 
shops to provide broad basic training 
‘for a family of trades rather than train- 
ling for a specific trade. 

) Considerable evidence points to more 
‘training being needed on the post-high 
school level—the 13th and 14th grades, 
‘the area vocational school, or the tech- 
Snical institute. 


achanbie icles aeaacbaesi cfm 8 


The most dominant force in our trade 
ipreparatory education will be the move- 
ment for higher quality in all the pro- 
grams. This means better selection of 
students, better shop and laboratory 


la 





lortag Macilities, and upgrading of teachers. 
> Sect Bt also means that we must obtain in- 
rt “bl Greased utilization of committees from 
age ““@usiness and industry to assist in mak- 
ismen | eng analyses determining curricula, and 
do in obtaining specialized equipment 
rentice | 


When it is vital to training. 
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lustrifl The emphasis in trade preparatory 
idustriz : : : 
no programs is going to shift gradually 
ave noi | a Si, 
from manual skill to related technical 
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an Wwe’ ledge. To put it another way, there 
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pair" , “ and related information than in 
ve past. Much of the technical and 
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THE MOST DOMINANT FORCE WILL BE THE NEED FOR 
HIGHER QUALITY PROGRAMS 


The mobility of our population, as 
evidenced by the fact that 20 per-cent 
of the people move every year, means 
that national standards of achievement 
are needed in all basic craft programs. 
A boy trained in a vocational shop in 
Texas should attain the same levels of 
skill and knowledge of related infor- 
mation as would a boy trained in a 
similar shop in Detroit, Michigan. It is 
quite possible the Texan may move to 
Detroit. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of programs 
for technical education will try our in- 
genuity and resources to a high degree. 
Technical training in general requires 
a beginning student who has completed 
high school. For this reason technical 
education will be primarily on the post- 
high-school level. and will be presented 
either by a junior college or by an 
area vocational-technical institute. This 
decade will definitely see the idea of 
area vocational-technical institutes in- 
volving the 13th and 14th grades being 
accepted in all states. The needs of tech- 
nical education will not be met by 
pulling together a few applied science, 
mathematics. drawing, and laboratory 
courses into a general curriculum that 
does not have specific occupational ob- 
jectives. When we consider our tech- 
nical education programs from the 
standpoint of being occupationally 
centered, we find an entirely different 
problem which requires that we turn to 
industry for considerable assistance in 
developing training programs. We must 
be careful to ensure that such programs 
meet the best needs of the individual 
student as well as of industry. 

One of our greatest problems in the 
1960's will be the upgrading of many 
of our older instructors who have been 


accustomed to teaching basic courses 


in accordance with out-of-date anal- 
yses and objectives. In addition, much 
of the equipment in our older shops is 
obsolete, and manipulative skill mas- 
tered on such machines has very little 
value in industry today. 

There is a real challenge to improv- 
ing the quality of existing programs. 
Unless we improve the quality of these 
programs we cannot expect to attract 
the better students. Without better stu- 
dents and without higher quality re- 
sults from training, we cannot expect 
industry to accept our trainees. 


THE NEED FOR EXTENSION TRAIN- 
ing programs for apprentices and 
skilled craftsmen will continue to in- 
crease during the next decade, largely 
because rapid changes occurring in 
business and industry will require ad- 
ditional capabilities from workmen and 
the retraining of displaced craftsmen. 

Technology will demand high qual- 
ity in apprentice training programs. 
Much of the student capability is not 
being utilized at present. The average 
apprentice of today is a high school 
graduate, yet many of our programs of 
related instruction for apprentices are 
based on a level of education below that 
of the 12th grade. During the next dec- 
ade we will see a continual advance- 
ment in the level and quality of the 
related instructional program for ap- 
prentices. There will be a greater use 
of supplementary laboratory and shop 
training. Training will be given in cer- 
tain skills that are impossible to ob- 
tain on the job for various reasons. 

Beyond the apprentice level, the in- 
creasing level of skill and technical 
knowledge required of skilled crafts- 
men is such that many more programs 
of training for them must be developed 

(Continued on page 29) 
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By Howard 0. Meuche 


Willingness to Work 
+ Willingness to Learn 


= PROGRESG 
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Ml ® uate: 
UCH ELOQUENCE has been ex.) U4 
pended in both the written and spvken|) © d 
word in an effort to define and resolve _ valu 
our so-called “school problem.” Inade.|) P!°Y 
quate teachers, inadequate facilities) ™U° 
low teacher standards, low teacher sal. ” for | 
aries are but a few of the many argu.) S® 
ments advanced for the state of our) Y° 
present educational programs. eon 
Seemingly ignored is the factor of 7 bilit 
the student’s willingness to work and) °*P* 
learn. If we think of education in terms) 2 
of equipping an individual for a sub. — the | 
sequent place and status in society we ft di 
must necessarily relegate to education, 
along with its broader aspects, the } ple 
training in specific areas of achieve — trai 
ment. It is here where the educational ~ par 
process is presumed to have totally pro 
fallen down. Students, we are told, are © fact 
ill-equipped, ill-adjusted, and ill-trained © tho 
to take their place in today’s society. |) ploy 
This problem is not peculiar to the ~ tho: 
school system by any means. Every © jzat 
manufacturing business is in some re trai 
spects an extension of the classroom © gq f 
because here, more than ever, it is nec © wit! 
essary for the employee to learn in — fin 
order to advance. out 
It might be well at this time to re — oft 
view some basic economics in connec: © abs 
tion with the matter of employment. © gen 
With perhaps some notable exceptions, © or 
no company is in business simply to © see: 
provide employment. Rather, it is in ~ one 


business, or at least should be, to make 
a profit or a return on the money in- 
vested in it. If this is the ultimate goal, 
then the manpower, machines ani 
money must in somewise contribute to 
the making of a profit. The company 
or employer can hardly be regarded a: 
a philanthropic or benevolent organiza 
tion. Today this statement sounds cal- 
loused, yet most people value their self 
respect far more than any patronage 
an employer might see fit to bestow. 
There is really only one qualification 
to be met. Does the employee contrib: 
ute to the making of a profit, either 
directly or indirectly? If he does, there 
has been a fair exchange of money for 
services. And, if not, he must be con: 
sidered a liability which cannot long 
be tolerated. This basic fact seems t0 
have totally eluded the majority 0 


Mr. Meuche is President, Universal Scien 
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“AS THE TWIG IS ROOTED, SO THE TREE SHALL GROW” 


3 both our high school and college grad- 
* uates, as well as their parents. Today’s 


students do not even vaguely attempt 
to define in their minds the potential 
value of their services to their em- 
ployer. It is rather a question of how 
much is their employer willing to pay 
for their august presence on the prem- 
ises. No manufacturer would blindly 
invest several thousand dollars in a 


» new machine without knowing its capa- 
» bilities or limitations, yet young people 


expect this same manufacturer to hire 
them at the highest possible figure when 
the only evidence of their potential is 
a diploma, however earned. 


NO EMPLOYER expects to hire peo- 


parallels or extends the educational 
process. Quite obviously, if a manu- 
facturer has already invested several 
thousand dollars in training an em- 
ployee it behooves him to consider 
those people already within the organ- 
ization for advancement or additional 
training. Many companies have almost 


) a fixed policy of advancement from 


within, but even these sooner or later 


‘find themselves in a position where 





outside talent must be sought. Far too 
' often this stems, not so much from an 
absence of available talent or intelli- 
4 gence, but from an absence of initiative 
or willingness to work and learn. It 
+ seems so much easier simply to accept 
* one’s job, do what has to be done and 
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not one whit more, never inquire how 
or why, and in general become and 
remain as inconspicuous as possible. 

A week hardly goes by without some 
announcement of another technological 
advance. The field of electricity and 
electronics, for example, has become 
so advanced and so complex that the 
average electrician often finds himself 
at a total loss when confronted with 
some of the recently developed control 
panels. It is true that extension and 
correspondence courses are offered in 
many areas, yet how many avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to learn? In 
this connection it should also be stated 
that many manufacturers are them- 
selves derelict in not more actively 
developing programs for the advance- 
ment or up-grading of various skills. 

Unions have recognized this problem 
and here and there concerted steps are 
being taken to upgrade the technical 
skills of qualified people willing to 
learn. Certainly it is an encouraging 
sign to hear not the clamor for job 
security but for job advancement by 
additional learning and skill improve- 
ment, 


IN EDUCATIONAL CIRCLES the bat- 
tered phrase “motivation” seems to be 
a key word. It seems, further, to be 
almost synonymous with amusement. 
Apparently if a student’s interest can’t 
be held then there is something wrong 
with the way or the manner in which 
he is being taught. This would seem to 


put the educational process in the same 
category as a television show. If it 
doesn’t amuse or interest, one simply 
ignores the whole performance. It 
seems a curious circumstance that our 
students find themselves in a position 
wherein they can virtually dictate the 
acceptance or rejection of knowledge 
or its presentation. 


IF LEARNING can be assumed to in- 
volve an expenditure of energy on the 
part of both the teacher and student, 
then it must necessarily follow the laws 
of the conservation of energy. Simply 
stated, the output can never be greater 
than the input. Further, if we attach 
“weight” to the words or actions of 
learning, this expenditure of energy 
may also be termed as work. That 
learning or self-improvement involves 
work is another factor of education 
that must be recognized. 


It strikes even the casual observer 
that our educational problems do not 
lie entirely with the “deficiencies” of 
our schools, our systems, or our teach- 
ers. To paraphrase an old adage, “as 
the twig is rooted, so the tree shall 
grow.” 

We must once again re-establish and 
re-affirm the basic principles that led to 
our present growth and economic sys- 
tem. There is no short-cut to learning 
and self-improvement and the only 
prerequisite to knowledge and progress 
is the willingness to work and learn. 


“We must once again re-establish and reaffirm 
the basic principles that led to our present growth and 
economic system. 


“There is no short-cut to learning and self- 
improvement... .” 
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Adequate 
Manpower In The 1960’s— 
A New Challenge for Vo-Ed! 


By Margaret Troxell 


— CALL for 29,000,000 new 
workers in this country’s labor force 
during the 1960s. This is an increase 
of 13%4 million over the current 7314 
million. The startling fact is that work- 
ers under 25 years of age will increase 
by 6% million or 46 per-cent. 

This forecast, with all its implica- 
tions to educators and vocational coun- 
sellors, appears in a new United States 
Department of Labor study, Man- 
power: Challenge of the 1960s, issued 
by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. The theme of youth recurs 
throughout the study. It points out that 
18 is a critical age because it is at that 
time that the average person either 
enters the labor force and becomes a 
worker or goes on to college. 





New jobs are evolving almost daily 
in this age of technological marvels in 
industry, Secretary Mitchell said re- 
cently in discussing the matter of man- 
power. The only answer is to counsel 
youth, which represents the largest seg- 
ment of growth in the labor force, and 
to train and re-train today’s workers. 

In many instances industry itself 
cannot make long-range plans since 
there are over-night changes in mate- 
rials and other drastic changes because 
of automation. Leading firms recognize 
the dearth of craftsmen, that such 
shortages must be met if the ideas of 
the engineers are to evolve from the 
drawing boards into solid forms, and 
be produced and put into operation at 
minimum cost. 


THE 1960’s will see the largest 


growth in job opportunities in such 


i 


ee 


occupations as_ professional, 


skilled laborers and farmers, and far 
workers will continue to decline. 
This trend immediately emphasize! 
the great importance of education ani 
training. Only the most thorough edu 
cation in schools, apprenticeship train: 
ing, and training on the job will mak 
it possible to match the growing num 
ber of workers with the job demand: 
Though 7 out of 10 workers will hav 
a high school diploma or better, whic! 
is a considerable increase in the educa 
tional level of all workers, it is a de 
plorable fact that there will be abov 
7144 million boys and girls who wi 
drop out of high school before gradu 
ation. The drop-out lacks the educatia 
required to enter the growth areas | 
employment opportunities. 
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' EVERY WORKER IS VALUABLE IN TERMS OF THE 
’ DEMANDS OF OUR ECONOMY 


dices doles 


Not only educational training must 
‘be continued for these young people 
to the extent that they can absorb it, 
\but courses designed to meet their par- 
‘ticular needs must be developed. Edu- 
cational levels of all workers must 
‘be improved. Governments—Federal, 
‘State. County and Local—must recog- 
Ynize the need for training as must com- 
munities and employers. Training must 
be beamed to meet the new technologies 
arising daily, to meet new methods, to 
‘meet problems of automation, to meet 
‘even the differences in the composition 
of the work force. Each is an integral 
part of personnel planning on the part 


tof industry. 


4 OTHER WORKERS by age in this 
‘largest 10-year jump in the history of 











mane our labor force appear at the other end 
1 work | Sof the age scale. A 20 per-cent increase 
ong Ul or 514 million persons over 45 years 
id fam| Sof age is forecast while those between 
ie. 


5 and 34 years of age will increase by 
| 12 per-cent or 1%4 million. Actually 
workers from 35 to 44 will decrease by 
gh edu ome 200,000. This uneven distribution 
ip trait Gn the labor force is significant. Man- 
ill makt|Tagement has traditionally selected its 
ng nul'“gupervisory and executive personnel 
emands from the 25-44-year-old group. 
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nee ) Industry cannot overlook the woman 
io lined worker. This category will increase by 
ae” 6 million or 25 per-cent. It is estimated 
i sa that one out of every three workers in 
in a 1970 will be a woman. It follows 
e grade women will have to be introduced into 
ducati: PCCupations they may not now fill. 
areas ( | Another group of workers which will 
Increase during this decade is the indi- 
Vidual who wishes to work part time. 
This segment of the work force will 
pass the 15 million mark by 1970. In- 
ceeggm Bustry will have to position itself in 


#rms of management to hire part-time 
orkers. 


These predictions will require a 
ajor overhaul in the employment 
olicies of many businesses. Employers 
ust abandon policies against hiring 
d up-grading workers because of age, 
Px, race, religion, nationality or be- 
ause they may be handicapped. Some 
9.00°'.000 new workers will be needed 
P mect the expected increase in the 
bor ‘orce and to replace workers who 


é le, rtire, or otherwise become un- 
ail 
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18 is a critical age... 


THE MOST DEMANDING task will 
be in those areas requiring the most 
education and the most training. It is 
true that today more persons are em- 
ployed in the production of services 
than in the production of goods. More 
people teach, work for government, 
financing, and transporting materials 
than in construction, agriculture, min- 
ing or manufacturing. 

There is no question but that the 
1960s will present a challenge—a chal- 
lenge to our ingenuity, to our creativity 
and to how we handle our manpower 
resources to channel the people to ac- 
complish the work that has to be done. 
Every worker is valuable in terms of 
the demands of the economy, and hu- 
man resources must be conserved to 
keep every worker on the job. 

But this decade has much promise. 
This is reflected in the standard of liv- 
ing. The manpower study of the De- 
partment of Labor estimates the 1960s 
will close with a gross national prod- 
uct, a total in goods and services, of 


Mrs. Troxell is Information Specialist, Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training, U. S. 
Department of Labor 


$750 billion. This is a 50 per-cent in- 
crease over the beginning of the decade 
and can mean a 25 per-cent increase in 
the standard of living for the indi- 
vidual citizen. 

Some ups and downs may occur in 
the business cycle as they did in the 
1950s, but the study assumes this coun- 
try will continue the same high levels 
of economic activity. No serious deteri- 
oration is expected in the international 
field, and technological gains are ex- 
pected to progress at about the same 
pace as in the 1950s. 

Beginning the 1960s with close to 
180 million persons in this country and 
expecting to end it with approximately 
208 million, Secretary Mitchell is con- 
vinced we have the manpower and the 
technology to fulfill their wants. “It 
will take much hard work and imagina- 
tive thinking on the part of govern- 
ment, industry, the community, and 
educators to assure maximum utiliza- 
tion of this tremendous labor force,” 
he said. 


MAXIMUM UTILIZATION is based 
on training. Older workers need to keep 
up-to-date. Part-time workers, including 
working mothers, will need training as 
will minority groups, whose talents, 
skills and abilities are often greatly un- 
developed and unused. Young members 
of the dwindling farm population will 
need special education and guidance 
to help them adjust to non-farm jobs 
and compete for work in urban areas. 


TO ASSURE adequate manpower 
in the United States in the next 10 
years, Secretary Mitchell recommends: 

Improving individual competence, 
present and prospective; 

Using all manpower resources with- 
out regard to race, sex, age or physical 
handicap; 

Striving to place every worker in a 
job that best fits his talents and then 
putting these talents to work to their 
fullest on the job; 

Assisting every worker to develop a 
sense of purpose and pride in his job; 

Preparing now for new and changing 
manpower needs within the total work 
force; 

Developing jobs for all variations of 
worker capabilities; and 

Planning on the full use of better 
quality as well as increasing quantity 
of manpower. 
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TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 
NEW 
JERSEY-STYLE 


N GENERAL, it is recognized and more 
recently emphasized by the Conant re- 
port that an academic high school can- 
not be efficiently conducted by a small 
school district. It is also recognized, 
to a greater extent, that professional 
schools such as medical, dental, law or 
engineering colleges must be operated, 
except in very large centers of popula- 
tion like New York City, on a state- 
wide or larger area basis. It is equally 
true, but not equally recognized, that 
almost all vocational education and 
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By George W. Morgenroth 


particularly industrial and technical vo- 
cational education needs to be based 
on a large operating unit. We are grad- 
ually making strides in this direction 
through the recently adopted National 
Defense Education Act covering area 
technical education. 

In some areas the vocational and 
technical schools are operated by the 
state; Connecticut and Wisconsin are 
good examples. However, in more and 
more states the county-wide school is 
gaining favor and this system has 
proven very successful in the state of 
New Jersey. 

How to do it? I will be specific and 
describe how it was done in the Essex 
County Vocational and _ Technical 
Schools, New Jersey. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION in New 
Jersey had its first real impetus in the 
enactment of legislature of 1913 when 
a law was passed approving the estab- 
lishment of county systems of voca- 
tional schools. 

Today the Essex County system in- 
volves five separate schools, a complete 
central office facility, a number of pro- 
grams located in various industrial and 
labor centers and a public service 
training program located in a National 
Guard Armory. 

This system serves the County of 
Essex, New Jersey, which is one of the 
most highly industrialized counties in 
the United States. The population is 
slightly over 1,000,000. It contains 126 
square miles and it is comprised of 22 
separate units of municipal government 
which contribute to the cost of county 
services on the basis of assessed pro- 
perty valuations in each. Newark is the 
principal city of the county and is the 
site of the county offices. In this County 
of Essex, there are 21] local school dis- 
tricts each operated by a separate au- 


tonomous body called a Board of Edu- * 


cation. The County Vocational Schools 
also operate through an autonomous 
body known as the Board of Education 
of the Vocational Schools in the County 
of Essex, New Jersey. This body is 
separate and apart from the other local 
bodies. However, the students attending 
the County Vocational and Technical 


Mr. Morgenroth is Director, Essex County 
Vocational and Technical Schools, New 
Jersey 





Schools come from the local school « is. 7 
tricts of the county, free of tuition, <nd | ; 
in most cases, their transportation to 7 
and from the school is paid for by the 7 
local school district. 

THE ESSEX COUNTY Vocational «ind > * 
Technical Schools offer the following” N 
programs and services to residents of ~ , 
the county: 









a 





e@ Vocational High School—special. tt 
ized high school courses which prepare 9 
for work in the skilled trades. 

@ Technical High School—prepar. % {, 
tion for technical and semi-professiona 
occupations. ; 

@ Adult Technical—for those com. § te 
pleting high school or the equivalent 4 su 
Courses vary from ten months to tw | C 
years preparing intensively for special! 7 Di 
ized trade and technical positions. co 

@ Evening School—upgrade train) a 
ing for workers who wish to advance 
in the field in which they are current 
employed. 
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@ Apprenticeship—to meet the re” 
lated technical instruction requirement 
of apprentices functioning in a bon” 
fide apprenticeship program. 

@ Foreman and Conference Leade ~ 
ship—to meet the needs of supervisor 
and foremen in business and industn 
in working with people. : 

@ Short-Unit Courses—to meet sp” 
cific training needs of individuals i” 
production or semi-production jobs. — 

@ Guidance and Placement Servic 
—to assist individuals in their need ~ 
through counseling and placement i 
jobs in both business and industry. 















DURING THE EARLY part of 193 © 
we found that we were being besiegt 
by requests from a number of youn 7 
people who were high school graduatt 7 
for specific training to fit them for en 7 
ployment because they lacked exper = 
ence and employment opportunitit ” 
were very scarce. A study and surve” 
were planned of our county and its su ~ 
rounding area to determine the net # 
and it was found that more technic ~ 
preparation was being demanded | 
the industries and because of the la 7 
of employment opportunities the «> 
ployment age was raised several yea” 
which made it practically impossill 
for a recent academic high scho7 
graduate to receive any employme # 
In view of these conditions a study © 
the courses offered was made and s 
eral curricula were revised to meet ! 
needs by introducing more techni 
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” material. As an outcome of this work 

y the f there was introduced a series of voca- 
) tional technical courses in such fields 

teil as Technical Industrial Electricity, 

. |) Manufacturing Technics, Mechanical 
i a Drafting and Design, Medical Assist- 

~ “"'4 ants, Dental Assistants, etc. 

_. | About January, 1945, just prior to 
pecial IF the closing of the War Production 
repatt | Training Program, another study and 

) survey were conducted and it was 
eparé 7 found that a definite need existed for a 
sional) program of training that would provide 
* post-high school youth and adults with 
= com | technical training in a number of fields 
valent such as the Electrical, Mechanical and 
to tw | Construction fields and the Medical, 
special’ | Dental and Nursing fields. As an out- 
ns. come of this survey the administrative 
train | and supervisory staffs of the schools 
dvane | made up a committee to study voca- 
rent)» tional and technical education as of- 
‘4 fered throughout the country by the 
eel various private and public institutions 
-ementimg of 20 adult basis. Along with this study 
. bons» the committee made many visits to both 
private and technical institutes to dis- 
cuss and see how these institutes were 
Leade meeting the needs in their respective 
week areas. Early in 1946, the study was 
industr "completed, and the committee presented 
“Jtheir findings in the development of 
eet sp! | policy, requirements for admission, and 
duals # Fthe plan for operation of the program. 
jobs. “This the Board of Education and the 
Servic > Advisory Committee approved, and the 
ir neti Jprogram started in September, 1946. 
ment = 
sty. | THESE OBJECTIVES were adopted: 
“That the courses established on a 
of 19% “echnical high schgol and a post-high 
besiege yschool level be operated for the clearly 
of yout Javowed purpose of giving thorough 
gradual Fvocational technical instruction to the 
n for et ‘students to the end that they may be 
d expel prepared for profitable and efficient 
a ae mployment in a democratic society.” 
1d its sv § 
the net | THE PURPOSE of the Technical High 
techni @chool program is to offer capable 
anded } jptudents a high school education plus 
f the la) echnical and scientific knowledge with 
; the « spome saleable hand skills which will 
eral yessmpprepare them for employment. 
mpossill The purpose of the Adult Technical 
sh sche gpchool program is to offer to mature 
ployme tudents an education which will pre- 
a study (@p2re them for specific jobs or fields of 
e and @ge™P'oyment and to provide job im- 





brovement or upgrade training for 
hos» already employed. 
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SKOP, LABORATORY AND TECHNICAL RELATED INSTRUCTION IS INDIVIDUAL 





THE INSTRUCTION is intensive in 
both the Technical High School and 
the Adult Technical School programs, 
and it takes a student of above average 
ability to do the work and complete it 
in the prescribed time. However, in the 
Adult Technical program it is designed 
particularly for the mature individual 
who can spend only a limited amount 
of time in a full-time school. 


THE TECHNICAL High School courses 
start at the tenth year and operate for 
three years granting a regular high 
school diploma upon completion of the 
twelfth year. The courses operate on 
a six-hour per-day basis, and the time 
is divided approximately to 3 hours for 
technology laboratory and the sciences, 
11% hours for shop skills and 144 hours 
for academic subjects such as English, 
history, social studies, health and 
physical education. 

The Adult Technical School courses 
are post-high school and vary from 10 
months to 2 years in length. Upon com- 
pletion of the course an Adult Tech- 
nical School diploma is issued. The 
courses operate on a six hour per day 
basis, and the time is divided 344 hours 
for technology laboratory and the sci- 
ences, 14 hours for shop skills and 1 
hour for English and the humanities. 


IN BOTH the Technical High and 
the Adult Technical programs the 
courses are terminal courses, that is, 
they prepare students to leave school 
and take positions in industry, business 
or commerce. The content of the 
courses is based on job requirements. 
However, since it is important not to 
close the door to further education on 
the part of the students displaying ap- 
propriate abilities, we encourage stu- 
dents to go on to college and engineer- 
ing schools. In the case of the Technical 
High graduate he will have the re- 
quired credits for entry into many col- 
leges, and many have been admitted to 
engineering school. 

For the Adult Technical graduate 
arrangements have been made with 
some local colleges to grant some credit 
for units of instruction taken in di- 
ploma courses. This does not mean that 
any of the courses offered duplicate 
college courses. However, the technical 
field parallels the engineering field in 
many places. The courses in the Adult 
Technical program place a much 


greater emphasis on shop and labora- 
tory work than engineering courses do, 
and the technical work is more specifi- 
cally applied. This means that these 
courses meet the needs of and appeal 
to students who have somewhat differ- 
ent backgrounds and interests and job 
objectives than engineering students. 
However, some students find that some 
of these more specific courses which 
offer much shop and laboratory work 
develop their understanding of tech- 
nical problems to a point where they 
desire and are able to go on into engi- 
neering work. For such students, we 
endeavor to seek, promote and obtain 
cooperation with colleges for granting 
liberal credits for work accomplished. 


IN THE TECHNICAL High School 
courses students must have completed 
the ninth grade with more than a satis- 
factory grade, they must have an I.Q. 
of better than 100 and must come re- 
commended by «he principal of the 
sending school. At our school they are 
given a differential aptitude test and 
may be given a battery of other tests if 
our counselor is in doubt as to their 
ability to profit by the instruction. 

Those seeking admission to the Adult 
Technical School courses must have 
completed four years of high school or 
the equivalent and must have the ability 
to do the work required. Those who 
have less than four years of high school 
may be accepted if they have had other 
experience such as business or indus- 
trial jobs or service in the armed forces 
which, along with tests of their native 
ability, indicates that they can success- 
fully do the work required. 


INSTRUCTION IN SHOP, laboratory 
and technical related work is on an 
individual basis so each student may 
proceed at the speed best suited to his 
or her ability. The academic work is 
generally given on a small group basis 
with individual projects and reports 
made by each student. 


THERE ARE TWO counselors in each 
of our schools who help each student 
to study his problems and to assist in 
planning a program that will meet the 
individual’s needs. These counselors 
are experienced occupational advisors. 
Also, the respective teachers and espe- 
cially the assigned student advisor as- 
sists in the counseling of the student 
after his initial selection of courses is 
made. 








ADULT STUDENTS WORK IN REGULAR SHOPS BUT HAVE 
SEPARATE INSTRUCTION 


The school system has a central 
guidance and placement department. 
This department works in close coop- 
eration with all school counselors. It 
has a wide variety of industrial con- 
tacts and much experience in guidance, 
placement, and follow-up. 

There is no tuition charge for resi- 
dents of Essex County as the school 
system is supported by taxation. For 
non-residents, a tuition fee of $400 per 
ten month school year is charged. 


IN DEVELOPING the courses and 
establishing the technical programs. the 
matter of how and where these courses 
should be offered presented a problem. 


TYPICAL PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


IN NEW JERSEY 


After considerable discussion and plan- 
ning, it was decided to try them in our 
four vocational high schools where we 
had adequate space to care for addi- 
tional students. The technical high 
school students oriented themselves and 
with separate schedules fitted into the 
overall program of studies very nice- 
ly. The adult technical school stu- 
dents presented a problem especially 
where we had an insufficient number 
to justify a separate class. However, by 
developing specific courses, with spe- 
cific outlines and specific instruction 
materials, we were able to cope with 
the situation, and these students while 


Adult 


TECHNICAL INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICITY 





ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN 


performing their work in the regu‘ar 7 
vocational and technical high school | 
shops, laboratories, technical science 
rooms and classrooms were given in- | 
struction separately while in these | 
areas. Where the number enrolled in 

a course became such that there were | 
enough to justify a separate class, such | 
an assignment was put into effect. We © 
experienced no great difficulty in hav. 

ing eleventh or twelfth year technical 

high school students and adult students | 
in the same shops or laboratories at | 
the same time. In developing the pro- | 
gram we have made, wherever possible, |” 
the Adult Technical program separate. | 
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Technical School Course L 
First Term © 





Thirteenth Year 
Technical High School Course ‘ 
g Periods © 
Tenth Year Per Week § 
Periods HS. Mechanical Drafting .............=...-.. 20 F 
Per Week Credits | Applied Science (Machine) _.__--_.-_- 4 J 
Electrical Shop & Laboratory (includes Electrical Laboratory and Theory -____- 5 TH 
machine shop practice) _________.. 20 5 Physics Laboratory and Theory -__---- aun 5 Ff has 
Electrical Laboratory & Theory _____. 5 2% Technical Mathematics 1] ____-________- : 4 Fore 
Technical Mathematics I & IT _______- 5 5 NOE sia diccccnn: acre Anke cemetelin 1 ie It is 
ces insaeeiieta cinder oiincis 5 5 Hemen Relations _................... 1 4 of t 
ee 2 2 Second T 
Health Education ________________- 3 1 ere er q tech 
Mechanical Drafting & Production Illustration 20 im orin; 
201% Electrical and Plant Drafting -______- 5 : these 
Eleventh Year TN siisc cea nna Rinenenmemtainciees 4 p thin, 
etek 12 ee ee bi 
Electrical Laboratory & Theory _____- 8 2 echnical Mathematics 12 --—-------------- bg a 
) y OE EES 1 piect 
Physics Laboratory & Theory ________ 5 5 — : 
ono apical Mie y H iii l is su 
Technical Mathematics III & IV _____- 5 5 en mise 
ah cals sc bncclbiniiecmlan 5) 5 Fourteenth Year First Term @ num 
09 agama . : Mechanical Drafting and Production Illustra- 4 
Health Education ___-__-____--_- 3 1 : A 
Seneca RNR ee ene cinr mantener nt ayer 20 E: 
22 i TE ETRE AN 4 ; 
Twelfth Year Applied Science (Machine) _-----_----~~-. 5 a 
Mechanics Laboratory and Theory -__-----_- B) 3 
A.C. Laboratory (includes work in elec- Technical Mathematics 13 ____________- 4 § 
CP CUPLL SE eee re eee 12 2 English a ae Se eee ee x l : 
Electrical Laboratory & Theory (in- Human Relations _________- = 1 
cludes work in electronics) _ ~~~ 8 4 
Mechanical and Electrical Drafting __- 4 1 Second Term 
Technical Mathematics V & VI __---_- 5 5 Elements of Machine and Tool Design ______- 20 cons 
se eee eae eee 5 5 PO GN TI ke ce. 4 tion 
a re erear eT ae 2 2 Metallurgy Laboratory and Theory - Secchi 5 -n 
Seen Etuention ................-- 3 1 Strength of Materials aoeenenes and Theory _ 5 5 Mr 
I in iia a oihcs Sintiie hehe 1 0 Technical Mathematics ____-______--------- 4 Ky. 
— RNID ixieccncthiincaccmeciccieiatcacaba madam 1 he pr 
20 SOG TROND saeco ce cen 1 Chic: 
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By Abner G. Hathaway 


Te INSTRUMENT SOCIETY of America 
has established the program of the Task 
Force on Instrumentation Technicians. 
lt is my pleasure to serve as chairman 
of this group. We are conducting a 
nationwide survey of instrumentation 
technicians’ job function. We are gath- 


ering data as to exactly what things 
) these people do and how often each 
© thing is done. 


This Task Force has designed a 
questionnaire which calls for about 500 


) pieces of information on each plant that 
) is surveyed. Generally this information 


is expressed numerically. There are 
numbers which tell how many people 
perform each of various functions and 


numbers which tell how frequently 
}each function is performed. 


This survey will give us many thou- 


q sands of pieces of information which 
) will all be tabulated by an electronic 


“}computer and made available for the 
first time. What will we do with it? Our 


goal is to define instrumentation tech- 
nicians, in terms of what their jobs 


consist of and to supply this informa-. 


tion to educators. Only after this is 


Mr. Hathaway is Chairman, United Elec- 
tronics Labs, 3947 Park Drive, Louisville 16, 
Ky. This material is taken from an address 


he presented at the 1959 AVA Convention in 
Chica vo 
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JINSTRUMENTATION TECHNICIAN 





Coming up soon 


will be industry’s 


recommendations for training— 


based on a nation-wide survey 


done—when we come to a common 
understanding of what is required of 
such a technician on the job—should 
we attempt to make recommendations 
as to what courses of training we feel 
are appropriate to fit a man for the 
work which instrumentation techni- 
cians do. 

In the long run, ours are educational 
objectives. Our immediate goal, how- 
ever, is to deal with what appears to be 
a semantic problem. 

Here is an example of why our pro- 
gram is being carried out. 

Let us suppose that we were to ask 
one of the members of the Task Force, 
J. E. Bigham, of Chemstrand Corpora- 
tion, what courses of training are im- 
portant in fitting men for the work 
which instrumentation technicians do. 
Then, let us suppose that he replied by 
describing his company’s training pro- 
gram. Keeping this in mind, let us sup- 
pose that we ask the same question of 
F. W. Atkinson of Owens Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation and let us sup- 
pose that he replies by describing his 
company’s training program. Next, let 
us suppose that we ask the same ques- 
tion of J. E. Warren of Monsanto 


Chemical Company and that Mr. War- 
ren responds by describing his com- 
pany’s program. Finally, let us sup- 
pose we were to compare these three 
answers. Do you imagine that there 
would be any agreement at all between 
them? Of course not. They'd all be dif- 
ferent. 

Obviously, then, there are differences 
of opinion as to what it takes to train 
men for the work which instrumenta- 
tion technicians do. 


SO FAR, we've discussed technician 
training only with reference to the 
three plants in the process field that I 
have mentioned and not with reference 
to the aircraft field, or to other fields. 
In other words, if we were to request 
similar opinions from corresponding 
people in the aeronautical field, the 
textile field, the pulp and paper field, 
the power field, and so on, we would 
receive even more widely differing re- 
sponses coming from virtually everyone 
else whom we would ask. 

Yet, and please bear this in mind, all 
these men are experts on instrumenta- 
tion technician training within their 
respective fields! 
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AN ABBREVIATED ENGINEERING CURRICULUM ISN’T FOR TECHNICIANS § 


The significance of these differences 
of opinion lies in the fact that the job 
functions performed by instrumenta- 
tion people differ from company to 
company. In other words, the work 
that an instrument mechanic or tech- 
nician would do at, for example, the 
Chemstrand Corporation is slightly dif- 
ferent from that which the correspond- 
ing individual would do in almost every 
other company in the entire United 
States. 

Furthermore, ideas vary, from com- 
pany to company, as to what courses 
of training are appropriate for the 
training of men for certain job func- 
tions. The result is that, when two com- 
pany’s training programs differ, you 
can’t tell whether it’s because of differ- 
ences in the type of work that’s in- 
volved, or because of differences in the 
ideas of the people who designed the 
training programs, or whether it’s be- 
cause of some combination of the two. 
This is confusing to the educators and, 
because of this confusion, very few 
training programs dealing with instru- 
mentation have been set up in this 
country’s technical schools. 


THE STARTING POINT in clearing 
up this confusion is the establishing of 
the identity of the people within the 
instrumentation field about whom we 
are concerned. We must first know who 
these people are, in terms of what their 
jobs consist of, before we attempt to 
lay out a training program by which 
to train other people for these jobs. 

The means which the I.S.A. Task 
Force on Instrumentation Technicians 
is using to gather the necessary defini- 
tive information is a comprehensive 
questionnaire form. At first glance this 
questionnaire seems to remind one of 
an income tax form. Unfortunately, in 
order to clear up a very complicated 
and vexing problem, we must obtain 
a rather intricate mass of figures and 
other information. There is no easy, 
sugar-coated way of getting these data. 

Actually, our questionnaire consists 
of three separate inquiries. One of these 
deals with pneumatic instruments and 
this portion of the form can be con- 
sidered to be an individual question- 
naire; similarly, there is a different 
section on hydraulic instruments and 
one on electronic instruments. Thus, 
the form includes three separate sec- 
tions, one on pneumatic instruments, 


one on hydraulic instruments, and one 
on electrical or electronic instruments. 


Across the top of the form is a list 
of typical examples of job functions 
such as, for example: Column 9, per- 
taining to the use of hand tools; Col- 
umn 10, pertaining to the mounting of 
equipment according to instructions; 
Column 11, pertaining to the mounting 
of equipment following a blueprint and 
so on. 

Within each of the three general 
areas of instrumentation that are dealt 
with on this form (e.g. the pneumatic 
area, the hydraulic area; and the elec- 
trical area), there are listed five dif- 
ferent types of functions, such as: A, 
Routine Mechanical Functions; B, Re- 
pair Functions and so on. By means 
of check marks placed in the appropri- 
ate squares provided on the form, each 
of these types of functions are defined 
in terms of typical examples of exactly 
what these functions consist of. One of 
the more important features of this 
form is that there is also space for in- 
dicating how frequently each of the 
various job functions is performed. 


THE FINAL RESULT of this entire 
program, after the questionnaires have 
been tabulated and the results analyzed, 
will be a set of meaningful definitions 
which will provide much more specific 
information on the people being defined 
than has ever before been made avail- 
able. These definitions will be provided 
for each of several industry groups, 
such as the Aeronautical Field, the 
Chemical and Process Field and so on. 


NOW LET US consider how these 
definitions can be used. In a certain 
geographic area, such as the Houston, 
Texas, area in which there are many 
oil fields, the definitions pertaining to 
the petroleum industry would be most 
applicable. An educator in this area, 
desiring to set up an instrumentation 
training program for technicians, 
would be able to study these descrip- 
tions of what instrumentation techni- 
cians within this industry actually do, 
thus gaining familiarity with the jobs 
toward which his training program will 
lead. This, alone, would guide the edu- 
cator toward the setting up of a more 
realistic curriculum than if he merely 
had called upon one or two supposedly 
“expert” people for advice. 


But, the definitions have uses which 































go beyond this. Suppose the educ stor 
also wanted to gather opinions of vari- 
ous people in industry within his ,en. 
eral vicinity as to what courses he 
should offer. In seeking this advice, he 
will be able to pin-point the exact ‘ype 
of mechanic or technician with which 
he is concerned, because he will liave 
a generally accepted definition to use 
as a reference. Moreover, in discussing 
the objectives of his training program 
with prospective students he can ac. 
curately describe the type of work 
toward which the training program is 
to lead, instead of being forced to use 
such ambiguous names as “Instrument 
Mechanic” or “Instrumentation Tech- 
nician,” or the like. 

It is already evident that the results 
of our survey will dispel many mis. 
conceptions as to just who a mechanic 
(or technician) is and what this man 
does. For example, it has been popular, 
in recent years, to describe the Instru- 
mentation Technician in terms of edu- 
cational achievement—or in_ other 
words, “what subjects a man should 
have studied in order to be one.” It has 
been quite popular to associate this 
technician with what amounts to a two: 
year “abbreviated” engineering college 
curriculum. One of our leading jour 
nals in the field of instrumentation and 
control systems has described this tech: 
nician as a man who has been “well. 7 
grounded in the fundamental sciences,” 
in mathematics up to calculus and in|” 
control-loop theory;” then they have ~ 
proceeded to ask, “Where can you find — 
such a man?” My answer is that you © 
can’t find many of them. Why? Well.” 
for one thing, an abbreviated enginee 
ing college curriculum just isn’t the) 
right one for technicians. It won’t at. 
tract technician-minded young m 
because, if a man is going to stu 
at the college level for two years 
more, he may as well study for an en 
neering college degree. So, it would at) 
tract very few students. Moreover, i!) 
a man attempts to go to engineering|” 
college and flunks out because he can!) 
make the grade, the chances are he 
won’t make a good instrumentation! 
technician, either. There is a vast dif” 
ference between the type of person whol 
makes a good instrumentation techni 
cian and the type of person who makes 
a good engineer. F 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Well. E 
ine") L.VEN BEFORE THE passage of the Na- 
t the" tional Defense Education Act last Sep- 
n't at!) tember, concern was expressed in a 
met’ number of quarters in Florida over 
study 7 the rapidly growing need for techni- 
rs O'' cians in industry. That portion of the 
| eng!) Act concerned with technician train- 
ild at ing, however, served to focus attention 
yer, il 7 upon the seriousness of the deficiency. 
eering) | To determine the present status of 
: can't| } technician employment in Florida, the 
re he current needs for additional personnel, 
tation)» the potential requirements for the serv- 
st dif) ices of these specialists in one year and 
n who) three years, and the need for pro- 
viding appropriate training facilities, 
a survey was conducted which was 
sponsored jointly by the Division of 
) Vocational and Adult Education of the 
State Department of Education, the 
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FOREWARNING FROM 
© FLORIDA 


State Employment Service, and the 
Florida Development Commission. 

A pilot study in a representative 
county revealed serious weaknesses in 
the original survey instrument. Essen- 
tially, employers were of the opinion 
that it was cumbersome and required 
too much time to complete. Hence, it 
was presented for revision to the Sur- 
vey Advisory Committee, consisting of 
representatives of the participating 
services, selected local directors of vo- 
cational education, and other interested 
school personnel. 

It was decided to narrow the scope 
of the study and to concentrate upon 
quantitative aspects of the problem. 
Consequently, the instrument was re- 
designed to accomplish the following 
purposes: 

@ To determine the number of tech- 
nicians employed by particular indus- 
tries in selected counties of the state 

e@ To delineate the occupational 
areas in which these technicians were 
employed 

@ To ascertain if the present supply 
of technicians was adequate 

@ To explore the potential demand 
for technicians in one year and in three 
years 

@ To discover the extent to which 
technicians were being trained or up- 
graded by the firms in which they were 
employed 


@ To determine if additional train. 


ing programs were needed or desired 
by industry. 


Dr. Newbauer is Vocational Research Spe- 
cialist, Florida State Department of Educa- 


tion 


By Dr. G. W. Newbauer 





After the instrument had been re- 
vised, it was reviewed by the State 
Technical Education Advisory Com- 


mittee and a second pilot study was 


conducted which revealed a minimum 
of ambiguity or related difficulties. 

It was believed that most technicians 
could be classified into nine principal 
occupational categories, namely, aero- 
nautics, agriculture, chemistry, con- 
struction, drafting, electricity, elec- 
tronics, mechanics, and metallurgy. 
Additional spaces were provided on 
the instrument in which employers were 
asked to include those technicians who 
could not be so categorized. 


IN SELECTING COUNTIES for par- 
ticipation in the study, attention was 
directed to the types and diversity of 
industries represented and to the pres- 
ence of military installations. Particu- 
lar attention was directed to counties 
in which defense establishments were 
located, but related industries were not 
ignored, and provision was also made 
for aspects of agriculture believed to 
involve technicians. In this manner 
seventeen counties, or just over one- 
fourth the state total, were identified. 

The aid of the local directors of vo- 
cational education or their representa- 
tives in the counties concerned was en- 
listed in establishing a specific mailing 
list of employing units to be contacted. 
The local directors were informed of 
the technician categories which had 
been established and of the types of in- 
dustries (e.g., transportation, elec- 
tronics, utilities, communications, con- 
struction, manufacturing, etc.) with 
which the study was concerned. 
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STATISTICS POINT UP BOOMING DEMANDS IN MANY VITAL AREAS 


The firms suggested were contacted 
by mail, and the local director served 
as a liaison person in his county in the 
event that questions of interpretation 
arose. However, a number of local di- 
rectors expressed a desire to conduct 
personal interviews in some industrial 
establishments as a means of familiar- 
izing themselves more thoroughly with 
activities in progress. They were en- 
couraged to do so, using the survey 
instrument as a guide in collecting the 
necessary information. 

It was recognized that comparable 
data were being obtained by means of 
two dissimilar devices, but it was be- 
lieved that the local benefits to be de- 
rived from personal visitations by in- 
terested individuals more than com- 
pensated for any procedural variation 
in those cases (eight per cent of the 
total) in which information was ob- 
tained by means of personal interviews. 


One follow-up contact by mail was 
made of those establishments not re- 
sponding to the initial request for in- 
formation, and numerous additional 
responses were received. 

A total of 1016 employing units were 
contacted. Responses were received 
from 585 for a return rate of 57.6 per 
cent or a figure representing slightly 
under three of five firms contacted. 
Employing units were categorized in 
terms of the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification Manual, a publication pre- 
pared by the Technical Committee on 
Industrial Classification of the Office 
of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Directory of Florida 
Industries, produced by the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


EMPLOYING UNITS responding in- 
dicated that 12,000 technicians are 
presently employed, but that over 15,- 
000 will be needed during the next 
three years, for a projected increase 
approximating 125 per cent. 

In the area of electronics, for ex- 
ample, an increase of well over 100 per 
cent will be required in 1963. Of pri- 
mary concern, however, is the 68 per 
cent by which the current force of 
electronic specialists must be enlarged 
by 1961 to meet the needs of engineer- 
ing and research laboratories, military 
installations, manufacturers of elec- 
trical machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies, producers of ordnance and ac- 
cessories, enterprises engaged in the 
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provision of communication and trans- 
portation services, and public utilities. 

Architectural and engineering firms, 
manufacturers of electrical machinery, 
equipment, and supplies, and engineer- 
ing and research laboratories expected 
to nearly double the number of their 
drafting technicians by 1961, while 
these firms, together with military in- 
stallations and manufacturers of non- 
electrical machinery, anticipated an in- 
crease of 75 per cent in the number 
of mechanical technicians needed by 
that date. 

Electrical technicians were employed 
by special trade contractors, engineer- 
ing and research laboratories, manu- 
facturers of ordnance and accessories, 
electrical machinery producers, enter- 
prises engaged in providing communi- 
cation and transportation services, pub- 
lic utilities, and architectural and engi- 
neering firms. By 1963, it was esti- 
mated, nearly 75 per cent more than 
are presently employed will be needed. 

An increase in the number of con- 
struction technicians approximating the 
total being utilized at the present time 
by building construction and architec- 
tural and engineering firms will be re- 
quired in one year and again in three 
years, while the demand for aero- 
nautical technicians is expected to 
double by 1961 and to increase con- 
siderably beyond that figure by 1963. 





THE NEED FOR chemical, agricul- 
tural, metallurgical, civil, and insiru- 
ment technicians was somewhat mre 
limited, but it was anticipated that the 
demand for civil engineering aides | 
would more than double by 1961 «nd 
would be almost quadrupled two years 
later. 

It was found that slightly over one. 
third of the respondents employing 
technicians provided in-service training 
for these personnel, while over half 





favored the provision of such pro. 


grams. At the present time in Florida, | 
preparatory technical instruction inj 
certain areas is offered or will soon be | 
available in a number of community 

junior colleges and in several high 

schools and adult industrial education 

centers. t 
It is believed that the following con. J 
clusions and recommendations deriving § 
from the data provide a key to further | 


alleviating the situation: a 


pee 


* A balanced state-wide program of |7 
technician training must be established 7 


and maintained. é 
* Training programs should be pro- 7 


vided and existing programs continued | 


a 


in the areas of electronics, drafting. 7 


mechanics, _ electricity, 
aeronautics, civil technology, and in-/ 
strumentation. " 

* Specialized demands such as those 
in electronics and drafting are sufl- 
ciently pressing and extensive for 
nearly all community junior colleges 


to participate in the training of neces” 


sary personnel. 
¢ Other needs such as those for con- 


struction, aeronautical, civil, and in- 7 
strument technicians appear to be con- 7 
fined to particular geographical areas © 


of the state. 


* Technical extension offerings or|7 


short courses should be made available 


for employed specialists in those areas 7 
and industries recognizing the need for © 


such preparation. 


* Provision should be made for tech: 7 
nical training in secondary schools. in 7 
community junior colleges, and in un 7 


graded programs. 


In conclusion, it would appear that 7 
a technological breakthrough is im |] 
minent. Hence, a reappraisal of edu 7 
cational emphases is imperative if the] 


school is to meet the challenge to : 
greater service by which it is com 
fronted. 
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4 ‘. MCDOWELL VOCATIONAL School 
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_ or delinquents. Ten years ago this state- 
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is no longer an educational dumping 
ground for misfits, high school rejects, 


ment would not have been true. Today, 
the median intelligence quotient is well 
above normal. 

In looking back one recalls the day 


) in our school and was critical of our 


| graduates’ job competence. Placement 
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of the better students was a difficult 
ngs or/e 


‘ailable : 


task. 
Today all this has changed. Industry 


} demands for graduates far exceed our 
) supply. Employers are located in six 


) neighboring states. Graduates have po- 
or tech- 4 


sitions before their training is complete. 
representatives visit the 
school regularly. Students have pride 


) in themselves and their school. 
ar that 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED in ten years 
to bring about this change? First, the 
stafi's philosophy has changed. They 
initiated a plan for improving the qual- 
ity of instruction by requiring a higher 
level of performance and a greater 
masiery of technical knowledge each 
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day, each week, each month, each se- 
mester. This move prompted their study 
of the students. 

They asked themselves “What kind 
of student does it take to profit from 
our instruction and be employed by 
industry?” They found that a very 
carefully planned selection program 
was needed. Today, McDowell Voca- 
tional School’s demands for enrollment 
exceed the limits of space and facilities. 

In June of each year some 200 boys, 
15 years of age and ready to enter one 
of eight high schools, will board school 
buses in every part of McDowell County 
in southern West Virginia to make the 
trip to McDowell Vocational School. 
They come of their own free choice or 
at the insistence of their parents to enter 
the summer program at McDowell Vo- 
cational School. These boys will spend 
six clock hours a day for a period of 
forty-five days. 

The 200 new enrollees constitute far 
more than the school can accommo- 
date in the regular fall term. So, these 

Mr. McCourt is Supervisor, McDowell Vo- 
cational School, Welch, West Virginia 





young men know that the summer pro- 
gram is an exploratory period, at the 
end of which many will return to their 
high schools—some to enter a college 
preparatory course, others to take a 
commercial or general high school cur- 
riculum. Some will be disappointed that 
they were not admitted to one of the 
departments of McDowell Vocational 
School. Each one, however, has been 
advised and counseled in a positive 
manner so that he realizes he is pursu- 
ing the right course. 


ON ENTRANCE to McDowell Vo- 
cational School’s nine weeks’ summer 
term things begin to happen immedi- 
ately. On the first day, an intelligence 
test is administered by the supervisor, 
who is assisted by a number of teacher 
monitors. These tests are scored and 
tabulated immediately. 

On the second day, an aptitude test 
is administered in like manner. 

The end of the third day sees all 
tests given, scored, checked for error, 
and translated into Norms and Percen- 
tile Rank. Then, too, by this time stu- 
dents have been divided into working 
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ONE YARDSTICK: CAN THE STUDENT BE PLACED IN A GOOD JOB? 


groups and assigned to initial depart- 
ments where they immediately begin a 
two-week period of exploration and dis- 
covery of new and interesting experi- 
ences. For the period that this group 
remains with a certain department the 
teacher is constantly on the alert; first, 
introducing new planned experiences; 
then watching, listening, and assessing 
the student reactions. 

At the end of the fourth day the 
teacher receives from the office a tabu- 
lated sheet showing the names of his 
students together with their IQ’s, Apti- 
tude Scores, and Percentile Ranks. Now 
begins the teacher’s earnest attempt to 
know the boy, to determine his interests 
and to use this knowledge in an attempt 
to fit him into a three-year vocational 
program or, perhaps return him to 
the senior high school. Let it be said 
that, at McDowell, tests are not the end. 
They are used as a guide or as an aid 
in counseling. 






















A PERSONAL INTERVIEW with the 
teacher, free from all interference and 
in secluded environment, enables the 
teacher to assess personality, previous 
experience, home environment, hobbies, 
and other information. Even during 
the lunch hour the student is under 
constant scrutiny, and he is observed 
at organized play (soft ball, volley ball, 
ping pong, checkers, and badminton) 
to determine his temperament, strength, 
dexterity, skill, and ability to work in 
organization. 










Every two weeks the groups are ro- 
tated to new departments. As a group 
leaves a department, the teacher for- 
wards to the office an individual rating 
sheet for each student that contains 
pertinent appraisals. As the groups pro- 
gress and as time passes, additional 
rating sheets are accumulated so that 
by the end of the summer session there 
will be at least four or five rating sheets 
on each boy. In addition to items deal- 
ing with alertness, interest, general atti- 
tude, initiative, effort, and questions 
and answers, the teacher must answer 
this question—“Do you consider him a 
good candidate for vocational school? 
For your Department?” 


The teacher also completes a report 
on the personal interview which in- 
cludes personal information, family 
data, school data, church data, hobbies 
and leisure-time activities. 


Throughout the summer this wealth 
of information is collected and sorted. 
A profile of each student begins to 
evolve, and interviews among student, 
supervisor, and teachers are a daily 
occurrence. Then, toward the end of 
the summer session, the classification 
of students according‘ to tests, rating 
sheets, and interviews is begun. For 
50 per cent of the new students the 
issue is not in doubt. They are accepted 
readily. Mechanical aptitude is average 
or above, intelligence score is normal 
or above, and these criteria (along with 
proven interest and initiative) usually 
are sufficient data on which to make 
classifications. There will be, however, 
a group of students with exceptional 
intelligence and very high percentile 
rank in aptitude. Here the supervisor 
must consider the possibility of a col- 
lege career and a college preparatory 
course in high school. Since ours is a 
B type vocational school where all stu- 
dents attend academic classes for a 
half day, we will consider enrolling 
them at the request of the parents if 
they are able to pursue a full college 
preparatory course in their respective 
high schools. 


Then, too, there is a group of stu- 
dents who have high intelligence and 
low mechanical aptitude. From this 
group we choose carefully. We classify, 
and place each in accordance with his 
interests, initiative, desires, and teacher 
rating, recommending for some the 
academic high school program, rather 
than the vocational school. The group 


of subnormal, those with little or no 
mechanical aptitude, returns to thei ™ 
high school to pursue a general ligh MR) 
school curriculum. Perhaps through 
conferences with teachers and students 
there will be an occasional studen: in 

all classes referred back to the high 
school program if it is thought that this 
policy is best for the boy. 

The fall term begins with a better 
than average group of entering stu 
dents, a group that was sufficiently in. 
terested in staying with us six hours per 
day for nine weeks through a long, hot 
summer. We have learned through ex. 
perience that a boy who will complete 
six hours of work per day in the months 
of June and July is a pretty good pros 
pect for the next three years. 

McDowell Vocational School has but 
one yardstick: Can we place the stv 
dent in a position of trust and responsi. 
bility upon his graduation? : 

During the first semester the new || 
students are observed carefully as the 
work, experiment, and learn together.” 

A few will be encouraged to return to” 
the senior high school at the end of the ~ 
first semester. Their performance and” 1] 





attitude reflect the need for other types 
of educational experiences. 


WHAT IS the advantage of ow 
summer program? First, it will insure 
enrollment of only those students who 
should attend vocational school. Sec 
ond, high school principals are no 
confronted with the problem of relocat: 
ing and rescheduling dissatisfied stu 
dents who have tried vocational school ~ 
for a month—only to find it not to 7 
their liking. Third, we have a homo: 
geneous group of students who are i 


eS mal rrateen 
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ces 









© tw 
terested in what they are doing an! },;, 
who have an aptitude for the type da “ih 
work they are doing. Fourth, our grat! 














uate students can be safely placed it)” 
industry because they are interested it” 
their work and they have the ability ua 
do a good job. 


ONE STUDENT who is now a suc 
cessful mechanic possibly gave us a clvll 
to what our testing program means: q 

“It is a privilege to go to McDowell? 
Vocational School!” E t 

Yes, a privilege because their abili! 
ties to profit from instruction have beet 
based by tests, teacher observation) 
and counseling. The placement antl 
success of each boy on a job is ov) 
record. And we're proud of it! 
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L. to r.: H. H. London, E. M. Claude (AVA President); Sergei Andreevich Zalozhnev; 
Nicholas J. Rokitiansky, Yakov Ivanovich Kabkov; M. D. Mobley (AVA Executive Secre- 
tary); Genrikh Iosifovich Zelenko; James H. Pearson (US Assistant Commissioner for 


Vocational Education) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, USA 








The visit was sponsored by the AVA 
at the request of the Department of 
State, under the cultural exchange 
agreement recently negotiated between 
United States and Russia. The 
itinerary for the tour was prepared by 
Lowell Burkett of the AVA office, Rob- 
ert Martens, East-West Contacts Staff, 
Department of State, and members of 
the Russian Embassy. 


IN NEW YORK CITY the group 
visited the William E. Grady Vocational 
High School, New York City Commu- 
nity College, Stuyvesant High School, 
Cooper Union, a baking and meat- 
cutting school, the Bronx High School 
of Science, and the Aviation High 


Dr. London is immediate Past President of 
AVA and Head, Industrial Education, Uni- 
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1 school 7 
not ) A delegation of Russian vocational 
| home) educators landed in this country for a 
) are IN) two-weeks visit of technical and voca- 
ing at tional schools Feb. 5. They were Gen- 
type df tikh Tosifovich Zelenko, Chairman, the 
ur grat State Committee for Vocational Train- 
laced lM }ing attached to the Council of Minis- 
ested Miters of the Soviet Union, Yakov 
bility t § Ivanovich Kabkov, member of the 
‘Collegium of Mr. Zelenko’s Commit- 
tee, and Sergei Andreevich Zalozhnev, 
.™ ad )Chief of Vocational Training for the 
endias : "District of Sverdlovsk. 
— 1 These men were met in New York by 
icDowel py, HH. HL London, Past President of 
; athe AVA, who had been asked by the 
eir abil Department of State to serve as host 
ies bes Hto the visitors, Harry P. Brooks, in- 
rvatnee terpreter from the Department of State, 
ent aan Gennadi D. Fursa, Cultural Attaché 
; a “a of te Soviet Embassy in Washington, 
5 a D. ( versity of Missouri. 
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School. Charles A. Gilbert, Supervisor 
of Boys’ Trades Subjects in the New 
York Public Schools, served as local 
host and arranged transportation in 
that city. 

From New York the group flew to 
St. Louis where they were met by Dr. 
J. Ernest Kuehner, Assistant to the 
Superintendent, in charge of Technical 
and Vocational Education. There the 
three Russian educators and Mr. 
Brooks, the interpreter, spent two nights 
in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Kuehner. 
In St. Louis the group visited the 
O’Fallon Technical High School; the 
David Rankin School of Mechanical 
Trades, and two large industrial in- 
plant training programs—Union Elec- 
tric and Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. At the conclusion of the visit 


in St. Louis, Dr. Philip Hickey, Super- 
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Front row, | to r: Harry Brooks, interpreter; Mr. Zalozhnev; 





Mr. Zelenko; Mr. Kabkov and 


Carl M. Humphrey, Missouri St. Supv. Agricultural Educ. Rear: Mr. Fursa, Fred L. Cole, 


District Supv., 
Mo.; Dr. H. H. London; 
James Bailey, Supv., 


intendent of Instruction, had a recep- 
tion for the group at his home, fol- 
lowed by an American-style steak 
dinner at a fashionable restaurant. 

From St. Louis the group went by 
automobile to Jefferson City, Missouri, 
where they visited the State Capitol and 
the State Department of Education. 
Then they drove to Fulton, Missouri, 
where they saw an automated dairy 
and dairy processing plant in opera- 
tion. At a dinner meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in Columbia, the 
group heard a brief description of 
higher education in the United States, 
with special reference to teacher edu- 
cation. Here, also, Mr. Zelenko ex- 
plained to faculty members in some 
detail the Russian system of education 
as it exists under the reorganized plan. 

The group began the second week of 
the tour by visiting the high school at 
Washington, Missouri, where Carl 
Humphrey, AVA Vice-President for 
Agricultural Education, and C. J. 
Burger, Superintendent of Schools, 
were hosts. Displayed were programs 
of vocational agriculture and industrial 
arts in operation in a small high school. 
A farm of one of the FFA boys was in- 
spected so that the visitors could ob- 
serve the application of classroom 
theory to farm practice. 

While observing the splendid new 
gymnasium in this high school, Mr. 
Zelenko challenged Dr. London to a 
basketball-throwing contest. As the 
visitors and the class in physical educa- 
tion looked on, Mr. Zelenko shot first. 
The ball fell through for a bulls eye. 
Dr. London’s shot also went through 
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Missouri State Dept. of Educ.; C. J. Burger, Supt. of Schools, Washington, 
Russell C. Nix, High School Principal, Washington, Mo.; and 
Vocational Agric., Missouri State Dept. of Educ. 


the basket. Both were equally surprised, 
and also afraid to take a second chance! 


DR. GEORGE PARKINSON, Director 
of Vocational Education, was host in 
Milwaukee. After visiting with Dr. 
Parkinson and his staff, the delegation 
went to the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult School and City Hall, then 
toured the city and had dinner at the 
University Club as guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. Parkinson. The following day the 
group went to Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
where Louis M. Sasman, Chief of Ag- 
ricultural Education, Wisconsin State 
Board for Vocational Education, and 
Mrs. Ruth Witte, Public Relations Di- 
rector of the local schools, were hosts. 
Here they discussed with the principal 
and members of his staff problems of 
school organization, administration, 
finance, curriculum and the like, fol- 
lowing which they visited shops, class- 
rooms, laboratories, and a second FFA 
boy’s farm project. 


IN CHICAGO, where Dr. Hobart 
H. Sommers, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, was host, the group visited 
at some length with the administrative 
staff at the Board of Education Build- 
ing and then went to the Washburne 
Trade School, which emphasizes ap- 
prenticeship training. The Chefs Train- 
ing Department of the school served a 
luncheon. From there they went to 
the Lane Technical High School, where 
they visited shops, classrooms, and 
laboratories, and saw a film explaining 
the school’s program. Following a re- 
ception at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Sommers, the group had dinner at the 


Palmer House as guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. Sommers and then attended 4) 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra con ert, 
The second day in Chicago the gow} 
visited the Dunbar Vocational ‘igh? 
School, went on an extensive shopping 
tour, had dinner and attended ar ice 
show in the evening at the Conrad! 
Hilton Hotel. 
Up early on Saturday morning, 
February 20, the group flew from Chi.) 
cago to Washington, D. C., where they/, 
were met at the airport by ‘Mr. Burkett 
of the AVA, a delegation from th) 
United States Office of Education, and! 
a number of State Directors who wer fl 
in Washington at the time. After an 
official visit to their embassy, the F 4 
Russians were entertained at the No! 
tional Press Club by Dr. Mobley nil 
Mr. Burkett and about 50 other per.” 
sons from the U. S. Office of Education,” 
Department of State, and 4 number of 
State Directors and Supervisors. The| 





Russians expressed their appreciation! 
for the courtesies extended to them, 
indicating that they had learned much © 
about American education, and ex: 
plained at some length the system of! 
vocational and technical education in| 
Russia. They also expressed confidence 
in the worthwhileness of the cultural 
exchanges and assured the group that 
the American delegation would re} 
ceive a cordial welcome in their coun 
try and would have an opportunity to’ 
see Russian schools in operation. 

The three Russian educators went | 
back to New York, accompanied by! 
Mr. Brooks, Feb, 24. The next day they” 
returned to Moscow by Scandinavian 
Airlines. 


The American delegation, selected by : 
the AVA Executive Committee and the|~ 
U. S. Office of Education, will consist © 


of Dr. H. H. London, immediate Past 
President of the AVA, Mark Nichols. © 


State Director of Vocational Education © 


in Utah, and Nicholas J. Rokitiansky, 7 


Research Assistant for Eastern Europe 
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Proc 





in the Division of International Edu) 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, who 9! 
will be the interpreter. mg tee 
Leaving for Russia around April 21, 7 wh 
these men will visit vocational and 7 ch 
technical schools in that country, re tr 
turning around the middle of May.) Me 
They plan to take numerous pictures | of 
and elaborate notes and upon theil 7 of 
return will write a report which will} P" 
be made available to members of the} to 
AVA and other interested persons. [ *° 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL | 3 *?h 
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Surkett | Production of high yielding crops requires an understanding of genetics, soil science, biology and economics 
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Science is basic to many areas of agriculture and students must 





learn the principles if they are to be successfully trained 


APPLICATIONS 


Physics, math and other sciences are involved with the operation 
and maintenance of farm tractors 


I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS of our state and 


nation are being called upon to give 
increased effort and attention to the 


7 teaching of science and mathematics— 
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whether it be biology, general science, 
chemistry, physics, geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry, or other specific subjects. 
Most of us do not deny the importance 
of these subjects in our modern world 
of science and technology. It seems ap- 
propriate, therefore, to call attention 
to those areas of agriculture in which 
science is the basic foundation and in 
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which principles of science must be 
taught if students in agriculture are to 
receive adequate training. 

Anyone associated with farming or 
related agricultural occupations has 
undoubtedly become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with such words and phrases 
as vitamins, trace elements, antibiotics, 
and weedicides or herbicides for chemi- 
cal weed control, to name only a few. 
Other expressions such as _ photosyn- 
thesis, photoperiodism, cross-breeding, 
genes, artificial breeding, etc. have long 


OF SCIENCE 
IN TEACHING 
AGRICULTURE 


By Joe P. Bail 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


been a part of the vocabulary of agri- 
cultural workers. And even daily, new 
words are called to our attention— 
radio-active elements, gibberelin, glan- 
dular stimulants, and tranquilizers. 


WHERE DOES ALL this lead us? 
Let’s examine the program of instruc- 
tion in agriculture and see where these 
findings of science have application. 
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THE TEACHER IS THE KEY TO A TREASUREHOUSE OF IDEAS, ATTITUDES ) 7. 


i 

ih 

Application of Science in Agricultural Education dir 

idl 
Agriculture Science 5. Selecting Varieties of Genetics j 7h 
(Subject-matter Area) (Common Application) Plants. A. Breeding : ing 
B. Selecting i typ 
1. Selecting Dairy Genetics { cat 


Cattle, Livestock, and 
Poultry. 


A. Breeding 
B. Selection 


and Diseases. 


C. Production 


2. Soil Management and Chemistry, Bacteriology 


Fertilization. 


A. Plant Nutrients 
B. Trace Elements 


C. Radio-active Elements 
D. Seed Inoculation 
E. Soil Chemistry 


F. Fertilizers 8 


3. Milk Testing and 


Processing. 


. Agricultural 
Mechanics. 


Chemistry, Bacteriology 
A. Butterfat Test 


B. Pasteurization 


C. Buttermilk and Cheese 


Cultures 9. Farm Machinery 


4, Livestock Feeding. 
matics 


QmaADOWmS 


Repair. 


Chemistry, Nutrition, Mathe- 


. Proteins 10. Soil and Water 
. Carbohydrates and Fats 
. Vitamins 

. Minerals 

. Growth Stimulators 

. Tranquilizing Drugs 

. Computing Rations 


Conservation. 


“Practically everything done on the farm 


The list need not stop here. In fact, 
practically everything done on the farm 
has a background of science. Teachers 
of agriculture have an opportunity to 
do their most effective teaching when 
the “Why” as well as the “How” is a 
part of that teaching. Students gener- 
ally have a natural curiosity about phe- 
nomena of nature. This curiosity can 
be used as a motivating force in devel- 
oping an inquiring mind in students. 
This is not to say that an academic ap- 
proach to teaching agriculture is 
recommended, but rather that the 
foundation upon which agricultural 
practices are based—science—can be 
used as a strong ally in making agricul- 
tural teaching stimulating and chal- 


has a background of science” , 


lenging to the brightest student in the 
class. Agriculture is not a dull, dead 
subject, but rather one as alive as the 
plants, animals, and human beings 
around us. 

The Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the country, where teachers 
of agriculture are trained, have known 
for many years that a basic foundation 
for all their graduates includes the ma- 
jor areas of science. Consequently, on 
the average, graduates have taken from 
20 to 40 per cent of their work in basic 
science. In addition, many applied 
courses in agriculture, such as nutri- 
tion, breeding, weed control, etc. are 
primary science courses. 


6. Controlling Insects 


7. Controlling Weeds. 


Chemistry, Biology, Entomology |~ 
A. Insecticides j 
B. Pesticides = 


y 





C. Vaccines he 

D. Antibiotics — 

} nev 

Chemistry, Botany ; - 

A. Weedicides ; io 

B. Selective Plant Killers 9 ||" 

C. Brush and Tree Controls ‘ 
50 

Physics, Mathematics jtra 

A. Horse-power ime 

B. Load gma 

C. Stress i fev 
D. Center of Gravity jin 

yenr 

Engineering, Mathematics j loo 

A. Welds, Brazes g ass 

B. Stress typ 

» est 

Chemistry, Physics, Geology, tio 

Mathematics dif 

A. Laying out Contours, panc 

Drainage Ditches, etc. Piti 

B. Soil Erosion and Soil s | 

Types ; era 

C. Gravity lon 
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THE TEACHER is the key to unlock). 

ing this treasure house of idea },,, 





thoughts, understandings, and attitude}... 
about agriculture and science. It be Fup 
hooves him to include such instructioy] | 
at appropriate places in the course 0! Men, 
study for his students, whether thee ‘of 
students go back to the farm, ente! esp 
related agricultural occupations, choos the 
a career in science, or enter one of th “ally 
many other occupations open to them Built 

The teacher of agriculture is indeet ic 


blessed with the rare opportunity 0?" 
combining theory and practice in his) “ 
Wate 


teaching, both in the classroom and on 
the farm. This opportunity must not] § 
overlooked if students of agricultut jeg 
are to receive the training they need tt) #ion 
succeed in their chosen field of: en)jPcc 
deavor. Peal 
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“© | T and I IN THE 
““" SIXTIES 


) (from page 11) 
: 
4 
} throughout the nation. The journeyman 
) electrician needs training in electronics. 
) The journeyman plumber needs train- 
\ ing in the handling of many special 
> types of metal alloys. Similar examples 
} can be shown from all crafts. 
ology : Automation is taking over many 
4 semi-skilled jobs and is displacing 
j workers who must be retrained for 
j other occupations. Of the 30 million 
> new workers required for this new dec- 
jade, approximately 4 million will be 
) individuals who are changing occupa- 
} tions. 
At the extension level the high cost 
of equipment and the short life of 
training programs combine to make a 
‘serious problem. Although necessary, 
many programs attract only a select 
‘few students and are expensive to run 
vin relation to the number of students 
enrolled. This situation means we will 
‘look to industry more and more to 
assist in subsidizing programs of this 
type. Programs which are of the high- 
est quality and are planned in coopera- 
gy, | tion with industry should have no 
‘difficulty in obtaining financial assist- 


rols 


eatin hoa ite 


ve ui 





s, ance from business, to the extent that 
tc. Jit is necessary to make them available. 
il | In this decade there will be consid- 


erable emphasis on the development of 
long-range programs of continuous 
training for employed workers. A few 
‘planned programs of several years 
‘length are now in operation. In many 
cases an industry can foresee its needs 
several years in advance and is glad 
to work with us in setting up such 





















unlock long-range programs. Special consid- 
ideas eration must be given to the develop- 
attitude ment of comprehensive programs for 
. It bel supervisory personnel. 

structio!") Probably the greatest problem in ex- 
ourse 


tension training programs will be that 


er thet %of securing competent instructors— 
nm, enle! Gespecially at the prices now paid for 
s, choos| jhe teaching of extension classes. Usu- 
ne of thy Wally the type of person who is best 
to them "Buited for extension teaching of a tech- 
's indeel ical nature can, because of a shortage 
unity dian his field, find all of the overtime 
xe in his TK he wishes to do at a very high 
sani ol ate oi pay. 

st not k ) SUMMING UP, the decade we have 


ricultut Hegun will call for a careful reexamina- 
lon of all of the fields of endeavor and 
bccupations in each area, in order to 


ealistically identify the training needs 


y need ti) 
d ‘of: en 
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for that area—determining what de- 
mands there are for new workers, and 
how older workers need to be up- 
graded. Existing vocational training 
programs must be re-examined criti- 
cally to be certain these programs have 
the proper quality and meet the right 
objectives to serve the occupations with 
which they are concerned. Course con- 
tent must be re-examined constantly, to 
determine if the most effective relation- 
ship between related and_ technical 
knowledge and manipulative skills has 
been achieved. Of course, the criterion 
for determining if this relationship has 
been achieved is whether or not the 








training produces the most desirable 
qualities demanded by the nature and 
standards of the occupation involved. 
Training programs on the post-high- 
school level must be established as 
needed by business and industry, and 
these programs should serve not only 
the interests of industry but also the 
interests of the student. 

We must never be satisfied with the 
quality of our vocational training pro- 
grams. We must strive constantly to 
improve them, and must remain for- 
ever flexible, willing to adapt, eliminate, 
or establish new programs as business 
and industry move forward. 
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You don’t have to have a technical background 


While graduate work in mathematics, physics, 
and electronics is always helpful, it isn’t 
necessary when you use the Crow course designed 
for your particular age group and subject. 
Simply send for this FREE booklet, ‘Programs 
for Teaching Electricity-Electronics” ... 
the program suitable for your students and 
write us. We will supply a custom-tailored 
course of instruction, complete with text, 
instruction manuals, student equipment, 
instructor demonstration aids, lesson sheets, 
and power supplies. 


i TT , UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO.,INC. 
BOX 340 VINCENNES, INDIANA ; 


other educators who are applauding this totally new 
Crow method of teaching electricity and electronics. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF COMMITTEES, AVA 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 


Professional Information 

Melvin Henderson (Chairman), Ill. (Cen- 
tral Region), 1960; Philip Barton, N. H. 
(No. Atlantic Region), 1962; R. W. Canada, 
Colo. (Pacific Region), 1960; R. H. Tolbert, 
Ga. (Southern Region), 1961; M. J. Clark, 
La. (Inter-Region), 1961; Byron Forsyth, 
Ariz. (NVATA), 1962; H. F. Duis, D. C.,, 
Consultant (U.S. Office), 1962. 


Professional Relations 

Mel Adams (Chairman), Colo. (NVATA), 
1961; Charles Oliver, Mass. (No. Atlantic 
Region), 1960; H. H. Burlingham, Calif. 
(Pacific Region), 1961; Byrl Killian, Okla. 
(Southern Region), 1962; C. C. Eustace, 
Kans. (Central Region), 1961; W. T. John- 
son, N. C. (Inter-Region) , 1962; W. T. Span- 
ton, D. C., Consultant (U.S. Office), 1960. 
Research 

T. J. Horne (Chairman), Va. (Southern 
Region), 1960; S. S. Sutherland, Calif. (Pa- 
cific Region), 1962; Charles W. Hill, N. Y. 
(No. Atlantic Region), 1961; Walter Bjor- 
aker, Wis. (Central Region), 1962; J. N. 
Freeman, Mo. (Inter-Region), 1960; James 
Hamilton, Ia. (NVATA), 1960; M. C. Gaar, 
D. C., Consultant (U.S. Office), 1962. 


Standards and Policies 


R. E. Bender (Chairman), Ohio (Central 
Region), 1960; W. H. Evans, N. J. (No. 
Atlantic Region), 1962; J. W. Carney, Tenn. 
(Southern Region), 1961; Mark Nichols, 
Utah (Pacific Region) , 1960; F. T. McQueen, 
Ala. (Inter-Region), 1961; Floyd Johnson, 
S. C. (NVATA), 1960; W. T. Spanton, D. C., 
Consultant (U.S. Office) , 1962. 


Teacher Education 

C. D. Loreen (Chairman), Wash. (Pacific 
Region), 1961; E. W. Garris, Fla. (Southern 
Region), 1962; M. G. McCreight, Neb. (Cen- 
tral Region), 1961; Frank Anthony, Pa. (No. 
Atlantic Region), 1960; C. C. Marion, Md. 
(Inter-Region), 1962; Winroy Smith, Pa. 
(NVATA), 1962; M. C. Gaar, D. C., Con- 
sultant (U.S. Office) , 1962. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Carl M. Humphrey (President), Mo. 1960; 
Lloyd Phipps, Secretary, Ill., 1961. 
Section Chairmen 

Julian Carter, N. Y. (NVATA President) ; 
Leo Knuti, Mont. (President Teacher Train- 


ers) ; Bert L. Brown, Wash. (President State 
Supervisors) . 


Committee Chairmen 

Byron J. McMahon, Calif., S. S. Sutherland, 
Calif. (Co-Chairmen Los Angeles Convention 
Program); Melvin Henderson, Ill. (Profes- 
sional Information) ; Mel Adams, Colo. (Pro- 
fessional Relations); T. J. Horne, Va. (Re- 
search) ; R. E. Bender, Ohio (Standards and 
Policies); C. D. Loreen, Wash. (Teacher 
Education). 
Regional Chairmen 

Everett Lattimore, N. Y. (North Atlantic), 
1961; S. V. Burks, Tex. (Southern), 1960; 
George R. Cochran, Minn. (Central), 1961; 
John W. Bunton, Nev. (Pacific), 1960; F. T. 
McQueen, Ala. (Inter-Region), 1960. 
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NVATA Vice Presidents 
Byron Forsyth, Ariz. 
Adams, Colo. (Region II) ; Jim Hamilton, Ia. 
(Region III); George Buchanan, Ky. (Re- 
gion IV) ; Floyd Johnson, S. C. (Region V) ; 

Winroy Smith, Pa. (Region V1). 


(Region I); Mel 


AVA Advisory Council Representatives 
(term expires 1960) 

Robert Howey, Ill.; Alt. James Wall, Neb. 
(NVATA). Ralph Woodin, Ohio; Alt. Stan- 
ley Richardson, Utah (Teacher Trainers). 
George H. Hurt, Tex.; Alt. Percy Kirk, Wyo. 
(State Supervisors). Clarence Bundy, Ia.; 
Alt. Harry McDonald, Md. (Agricultural Di- 


vision). 


Agricultural Education and 
JOURNAL Representatives 


John Snell, Me. (Chm.Mng—FEd. Bd., Ag. 
Ed.Mag), until July 1, 1960; A. H. Krebs, 
lll. (Editor, Ag. Ed. Magazine); Henry 
TenPas, Ore. (Bus. Mer., Ag. Ed. Maga- 
zine); George P. Deyoe, Ill. (Ag. Editor, 
JOURNAL). 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION 


Policies and Standards Committee 

Bernard Shilt, N. Y., Alt. Kenneth Shultz, 
Pa. (No. Atlantic Region), 1962; Richard 
Clanton, La., Alt. Mildred Whitten, Va. 
(Southern Region), 1962; George DaVall, 
Calif., Alt. Cora Warner, Calif. (Western Re- 
gion), 1960; H. D. Shotwell, Kans., Alt. Enos 
Perry, Ill. (Central Region), 1961; M. D. 
Mobley, D. C. ex officio. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
DIVISION 


Policy and Planning Committee 

Warren G. Meyer, Minn. (Central Region), 
(will serve until new person has been se- 
lected) ; M. J. DeBenning (Chairman), Okla. 
(Southern Region), 1961; Rulon C. Van 
Wagenen, Calif. (Western Region), 1960; 
Robert Joy, N. J. (No. Atlantic Region), 
1962; James Horan, Va. (DECA) ; Harold K. 
Collins, N. C. (NCLA) ; David, A. Thompson, 
Tex., ex officio (NASSDE) ; Wm. S. Bennett, 
N. Mex., ex officio (NADET) ; John A. Beau- 
mont, D. C., ex officio (U. S. Office) ; Louise 
Bernard, Va. (AVA Vice President DE); M. 
D. Mobley, D. C., ex officio. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DIVISION 


Policy and Standards Committee 


George Mowrer (Chairman), Mo.; C. A. 
Michelman, IIl.; Hugh Lovett, Ark.; Delbert 
Jerome, Ariz.; Bruce Shear, N. Y.; Glen L. 
Weaver, Ore.; H. H. London, Mo., ex officio. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Home Economics Education Policy and 
Planning Council 

Rosa H. Loving, ex officio, Va., 1962; Dor- 
othy Lawson, ex officio, N. Y., 1960; (Central 
Region—to be supplied after Regional Con- 
ference) ; Flora Martin, Mont. (Pacific Re- 
gion), 1961; Mary Free, Ga. (Southern Re- 
gion), 1961; Sara Blackwell, N. Y. (No. 
Atlantic Region), 1961; Elizabeth Brown, 
N. Y. (No. Atlantic Region), 1961; Helen M. 


Cassidy, Calif. (Pacific Region) , 1961; Louis 
Oeser, La. (Southern Region), 1961; (Cen. 
tral Region—to be supplied after Reg.onal 
Conference); Isabella McQueston, Wash, 
Coordinating Council, 1961; Mary Lee Hur 
(Chairman, Program of Work, U. S. Office), 
1960; Julia Dalrymple, Wis. (Chairman, Re. 
search Committee), 1961; Ruth Stovall, Ala 
(Chairman, Membership Committee), 16); 
Dorothy Lawson, N. Y., Editorial Committee 
1960; Margaret McEniry (Secretary), Ohi 
(Central Region), 1961. 


Program of Work 


Mary Lee Hurt (Chairman), D. C. (U.§ 
Office), 1960; Catherine Dicks, N. M. (Ps 
cific Region), 1960; Marion Barclay, Fk 
(Southern Region), 1961; Verna Payson/ 
N. H. (No. Atlantic Region), 1960; Haz) 
Anthony, Mich. (Central Region), 1961. | 


Research Committee 

Julia Dalrymple (Chairman), Wis. (Cen 
tral Region), 1961; Alsie Stevenson, Calii!” 
Alt. May DuBois, Ore. (Pacific Region)” 
1961; Anna Buis, Fla., Alt. Alma Bentle” 
S. C. (Southern Region), 1961; Henrie’ 
Fleck, N. Y., Alt. Hazel Hatcher, Pa. (Ni 
Atlantic Region), 1960; Beatrice O’Donnel! 
Mich. (Central Region), 1961; Beulah |) 
Coon, D. C. (U.S. Office). a 


¥ 


Home Economics Coordinating Council | 


Isabella McQueston, Wash. (Southern Re 
gion), 1961. 


National Project in Agriculture 
Communications 

Mary Lois Williamson (Chairman), 
(Central Region) ; Gertrude Roskie, M 
(Pacific Region); Mabel Yates, 
(Southern Region); Sara Blackwell, N. } 
(No. Atlantic Region). 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS DIVISION 


Policy and Planning Committee 


(IAPPC) 
Officers: 


John A. Jarvis (Vice Pres. ft i. 
IA), Wis., 1962; G. Wesley Ketcham (Chai ~ 


man), Conn., 1962; Robert M. Worthing 
(Sec.-Treas.), N. J., 1960. 
Cabinet: Joseph Schad, Va., 1961; Joh 
Fuzak, Mich., 1960; G. Harold Silvius, Michi 
Journal Editor, 1960. i: 
Members: Robert M. Worthington, N. 7% 
1964; Verne L. Pickens, Mo., 1964; Am 
Bailey, Wash., 1964; Ivan Hostetler, N. 
1965; Kermit Seefeld, Calif., 1965; Artho > 
F. Ahr, N. Y., 1965; John Karnes, Con™ 
1964; Ray Van Tassell, Ind., 1962; Wale 
Robinson, La., 1961; Harry Thomas, Li” 
1960; Walter R. Williams, Fla., 1960; Re” 


Karnes, IIl., 1961; G. Wesley Ketcham, Cons) %. 


1962; John Fuzak, Mich., 1962; M. J. Rule™ 
Okla., 1962; J. Lyman Goldsmith, Cali! 
1966; Joe Schad, Va., 1966; Joe Carrel, 1 

Don Maley, Md., 1966. 

Ex officio: Frank C. Moore, Ohio, Roy (a 
Fales, N. Y., Shriver L. Coover, Pa., W ills 
R. Mason, Ohio. 


Editorial Committee : 

G. Harold Silvius (Chairman), Mich! 
Roy V. Orendorf, N. Y.; Robert Swans0t 
Wis.; Ralph C. Bohn, Calif. 
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| Electronics Programs for Your School 


=| COMPLETE IN ONE PACKAGE 
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BUCKS COUNTY AREA TECHNICAL SCHOOL LOCATED AT FAIRLESS HILLS. PA.., 
» GEORGE M. SCHAFFER, PRINCIPAL 
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. a — are fully organized... lecture 
‘demonstrations, experiments, workbooks 
sion | and tests all correlated with text books 


































= 
gPhilco Electronics Training Packages employ proven methods to make teach- Building Block Circuit Panel— Each is a basic 
ming easier and give students a better understanding of electronics theory circuit... function and relationship to 
Pres, and applications. entire system are easily explained as it is 
m_ (Chait : : ‘ eee 
orthiagd The Philco Electronics Classcoom Demonstrator presents the circuits of added on the demonstrator. 





electronics theory and pam ag: a step at a time with easily learned ‘building 
961: Jot block” circuit panels. Students learn and understand electronics better when 






us. Michi presented in this simplified circuit by circuit manner. When students fully 
as @eunderstand each basic circuit, their functions and relationships to the system 
ton, N. JME’ €45y to comprehend as the “building blocks’’ are combined one by one 


64. Ama? the rack of the console demonstrator to form complete and functioning 
> clmgelectronics equipments and systems. Students learn by doing with lab chassis 


ler, N. Cay His Pagrite Paani 
5: Arthofl hat correspond to each “‘building block”’ circuit panel. 


res, Cont @Classroom demonstrations, laboratory experiments and tests are completely 
52; Walté @organized for the teacher in the instructor’s manual . . . and all are correlated 
omas, Lith the text book. Students’ workbooks provide direction and guidance. 

1960; Rs 
1am, Cont 


The console houses as many as 40 different “building block” panels in its 
oT Rulell fabinet base. Entire console unit moves easily on its own casters and plugs , . BA ars 

. J. Ru ‘ento any regular A.C. outlet. No building modifications needed. Matching Lab Units—For each “building 
ith, Calli : ; block” circuit panel there is a matching 
arrel, 196m Yariccy of one, two and three year programs geared to modern technologies lab chassis, a complete and operating 


#re available. Programs can be tailored to suit the specific training needs of counterpart unit for laboratory experi- 
rio, Roy (F"Y school or community. mentation. 
‘a. Williat 


For further information, please write: 





» IP HILCO. TECHREP Division 


'C” ond Ontario Streets P.O. Box 4730, Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
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Industrial Arts Clubs in 
High Schools and Colleges 


Harry Thomas, La.; Patrick Attebury, 
Wash.; Lawrence Wiltz, La. 


Student Membership Committee 
John A. Jarvis, Wis. 


Los Angeles Convention Program 
Gordon Funk, Calif. 


Committee for State and Local 
Supervisors 

Roy V. Orendorf, N. Y.; Amos Coleman, 
Ill.; John Walgren, Ill. 


Committee to Prepare Statement and 
Definition of Industrial Arts 

Roy G. Fales, N. Y.; Edwin L. Kurth, Fla.; 
Kermit A. Seefeld, Calif.; Arthur F. Ahr, 
Ny 2. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Policy and Planning Committee 

C. Thomas Olivo (Chairman), N. Y. (No. 
Atlantic Region), 1961; Carl Anderwald, 
N. Y. (ATEA), 1960; S. R. Glenn, Ida., Alt. 
Von H. Robertson, Utah (Western Region), 
1962; Murray D. Thornburg, Fla. (Southern 
Region), 1961; Fred A. Martin, Ky., Alt. 
Merton Wheeler, Mo. (Central Region), 
1962; Harold M. Ostrem, Minn. (NCLA) ; 
Willard Bateson, Mich. (NAITE), 1961; O. 
H. Beaty, Ia. (NASSTI), 1961; Helen J. 
Evans, Ill. (Women’s Section T & I), 1962; 
Samuel L. Fick, Calif. (T & I Division) ; F. 
J. Konecny, Tex., ex officio (AVA Vice Pres. 
T & I); John P. Walsh, D. C., ex officio, 
(U. S. Office) ; Russell K. Britton, Colo., ex 
oficio (AV JOURNAL Editor T & I); M. D. 
Mobley, D. C., ex officio. 


Automotive Committee 

L. D. Mitchell, Jr. (Chairman), Mich. 
(Representing Industry); Andrew D. Allt- 
house (Vice Chairman), Mich. (Representing 
AVA); Stanley S. Roe (Secretary), Mich. 
(Representing Industry); Harold S. Bost- 
wick, Pa. (Representing AVA) ; L. T. Swall, 
Wash. (Representing AVA); C. R. Wright, 
Ill. (Representing AVA). 


AVA-Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Committee 
AVA 

F. J. Konecny (Chairman), Tex.; Samuel 
L. Fick, Calif.; Burr D. Coe, N. J.; J. Fred 
Ingram, Ala.; John P. Walsh, D. C., Con- 
sultant; M. D. Mobley, D. C., Consultant, 
Alt. Lowell A. Burkett, D. C. 


BAT 


Howard B. Gunderson, D. C.; Cecil L. 
Utterback, D. C.; Charles N. Conner, Ga.; 
W. C. Christensen, D. C., Consultant; Wm. J. 
Moore, D. C., Consultant. 


GENERAL COMMITTEES 
Awards Committee 


H. W. Sanders, Va. (Chairman), (Agricul- 
ture), 1960; Wm. B. Logan, Ohio (Distribu- 
tive Education), 1960; Robert Balthaser, 
Ohio (Business), 1962; Edna P. Amidon, 
D. C. (Home Economics), 1961; Shriver L. 
Coover, Pa. (Industrial Arts), 1962; C. W. 
Patrick, Calif. (Trade and Industrial), 1961. 
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Editors, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JOURNAL 

M. D. Mobley (Editor-in-Chief), D. C. 
George P. Deyoe, Ill. (Agriculture), 1962; 
Ed Nelson, Ia. (Distributive), 1962; Doro- 
thy S. Lawson, N. Y. (Home Economics), 
1962; G. Harold Silvius, Mich. (Industrial 
Arts), 1960; Russell K. Britton, Colo. (Trade 
and Industrial), 1961. 


Membership Committee 

Ruth Stovall, Ala. (Chairman), Alta R. 
Motter, Mo., Alt. (Home Economics), 1961; 
S. D. McMillen, W. Va., John Mowrer, Mo., 
Alt. (Agriculture), 1961; A. Donald Beattie, 
Minn., Alternate to be selected (Business) , 
1960; Byrl Shoemaker, Ohio, Orlin Trapp, 
Ill., Alt. (Trade and Industrial), 1961; 
Nelle G. Flynn, Ga., Alternate to be selected 
(Distributive), 1962; M. Ray Karnes, IIl., 
M. J. Ruley, Okla., Alt. (Industrial Arts), 
1960; R. H. Whinfield, Wis., Charles Foster, 
Mo., Alt. (Guidance), 1962; Lowell A. 
Burkett, D. C., ex officio. 


Publications 


G. G. Weaver, N. Y. (Chairman), (Trade 
and Industrial), 1960; Roman Warmke, Col. 
(Distributive), 1962; Wm. R. Mason, Ohio 
(Industrial Arts), 1962; J. Curtis Hall, Ala. 
(Business), 1960; George W. Wiegers, Tenn. 
(Agriculture) , 1961; Catherine Dennis, N. C. 
(Home Economics), 1962; Frank E. Well- 
man, D. C. (Guidance), 1961. M. D. Mobley, 
D. C., ex officio. 


Safety Education Committee 


J. E. TePoorten, Wis. (Chairman), (Trade 
and Industrial), 1960; Welcome Wright, 
Texas (Industrial Arts), 1962; C. H. Cooler, 
S. C. (Agriculture), 1960; Wm. Becker, 
Minn. (Business), 1961; O. M. Hager, N. D. 
(Distributive), 1961; Wilma Johnson, Ariz. 
(Home Economics), 1961. 


Constitution Committee 

O. H. Beaty, Ia. (Chairman), (Trade and 
Industrial); Cola D. Watson, Vt. (Agri- 
culture) ; Bernadine Bell, Calif. (Business) ; 
Inez Wallace, Ga. (Home Economics) ; M. J. 
DeBenning, Okla. (Distributive); S. L. 
Coover, Pa. (Industrial Arts). 


Resolutions Committee— 


1960 Convention 


Eva W. Scully, Ariz. (Chairman), (Home 
Economics); Luther Hardin, Ark. (Agri- 
culture); Cora Warner, Calif., Alt. McKee 
Fisk, Calif. (Business); K. Otto Logan, 
Wash. (Distributive); Niels Wodder, Neb. 
(Guidance) ; Athol Bailey, Wash. (Industrial 
Arts); E. G. Kramer, Calif., Alt. Herbert 
Benson, Col. (Trade and Industrial). 


Labor-Management Relations Committee 

J. F. Ingram, Ala. (Chairman), 1962; 
Samuel L. Fick, Calif., 1961; Thos. H. Quig- 
ley, Ga., 1960; Robert M. Reese, Ohio, 1961; 
Frank P. Johnston, N. Y., 1960; T. Carl 
Brown, N. C., 1963; F. J. Konecny, Tex., 
ex officio; Howard K. Hogan, D. C., ex 
officio; John P. Walsh, D. C., ex officio; 
M. D. Mobley, D. C., ex officio. 


Industry Cooperation Committee 

Samuel M. Burt, D. C. (Chairman); M. 
D. Mobley, D. C.; Charles W. Sylvester, Md.; 
E. M. Claude, Ill.; Lowell A. Burkett, D. C. 








Program Development Committee 


M. D. Mobley, D. C. (Chairman); }.. M, 
Claude, Ill.; H. H. London, Mo. 


International Education Committee 

Edward Berman, D. C. (Chairman); 
Franklin J. Keller, N. Y. (Vice Chairman); 
Selma Lippeatt, Md.; Franklin L. Miller, 
D. C. (LC.A.); Emil O. Toews, Calif; 
Joseph Giachino, Mich.; R. D. Bradley, 
Canada; Louis M. Sasman, Wis.; Falph 
Wenrich, Mich.; Wm. Micheels, Minn.; Her. 
bert Anderson, Wis.; Rupert Evans, Ill; 
M. D. Mobley, D. C., ex officio. 





AVA-Armed Forces Committee 4 

Harry I. Hadley, D. C. (Chairman), 
(Army); Major Charles M. Goetz, 1). C. 
(Army); H. O. Johnson, D. C. (Navy); f 
Joseph E. Barber, D. C. (Navy); Leo J, 
Brogan, D. C. (Navy); John A. Jarvis, Wis, ’ 
(Industrial Arts); Geo. Brandon, Mich. | 
(Trade and Industrial) ; J. Myron Partridge, ' 
Nev. (Distributive); John Butler, Minn | 
(Trade and Industrial); Cecil E. Stanley, 
Neb. (State Director); James Brown, M4, 
(Business) ; John P. Walsh, D. C., ex officio 7 
(U. S. Office); Lowell A. Burkett, D. C, 


ex officio. 


AVA-National University : 
Extension Association Committee ~~ 
AVA 


Edward M. Claude, Ill.; Clarence L 
Greiber, Wis.; Walter M. Arnold, Kans, 
Edwin L. Nelson, Ia. ; 


NUEA 


L. G. Clark, Utah; M. L. Powers, Okla: | 
Thos. H. Quigley, Ga.; James R. D. Eddy, 
Tex. } 


depsvets 





digi 



























AVA Public Information Committee 

H. M. Hamlin, Ill. (Chairman); Melvin 
Barlow, Calif.; Pauline W. Burbrink, Tex, 
Howard Campion, Calif.; Charles E. Cooper, 
Mo.; Thomas Diamond, Mich.; E. D. Gold: 
man, Calif.; Richard W. Howes, Conn.; J. f. 
Ingram, Ala.; J. Bryant Kirkland, N. C; 
J. A. Lindsey, Ga.; Rosa H. Loving, Va; 
Wm. R. Mason, Ohio; James H. Pearson,” 
D. C.; Joseph R. Strobel, N. Y.; Thoma] 
A. Van Sant, Md.; Arthur Walker, Va; |” 
Franklin J. Keller, N. Y.; James B. Conant,” 
N. Y., Consultant; Reuben H. Gross, N. Y.\7 
Consultant; Elaine Exton, Va., Consultant; 
Philip J. Hickey, Mo., Consultant; Dean \l 4 


Schweickard, Minn., Consultant. 


Research Committee 4 

Rupert Evans, Ill. (Chairman); C. Wi 
Hill, N. Y., Alt. T. J. Horne, Va. (Agr 
culture); George Brandon, Mich., A 
Frank Woerdehoff, Ind. .(Trade and Indu 
trial) ; W. G. Meyer, Minn., Alt. Wm. Runge) 
N. M. (Distributive); Willis Ray, Ohio’? 
Alt. L. S. Wright, Ia. (Industrial Arts) ; Juli 
Dalrymple, Wis., Alt. June Cozine, Oki” 
(Home Economics). 3 


Educational Television Committee 


Howard L. Johnson, Col. (Chairman):” 
Russell K. Britton, Col.; Vernon Bronsoi)] 
Fla.; Priscilla Rugg, Minn.; Paul Taff, 
Bernice Papworth, Calif.; Mary Louis) 
Sparks, Col.; Joseph J. Portle, Ill.; Virginill 
F. Thomas, D. C.; Mel Barlow, Calif.; To? 
Bell, Tenn.; George Deyoe, Ill.; Thoms) 
Hampton, La.; George Morgenroth, N. J: 
Joseph Nerden, Conn. 
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- JUNE 10° JUNE 25™ 
ng, Va; or 
Pearson, 
hag There’s still time for talented student- teachers exciting all-expense-paid trips 
Conant fi teacher teams to enter the 1960 Ford to dynamic Detroit—the industrial 
s, N. Yam IAA competition and win national capital of the world. 
sultant; | 9 recognition and valuable prizes. But Any high-quality industrial arts or 
Dean MM. those who wait too long may be dis- industrial vocational project made by 
appointed! students in the 7th through 12th 
‘ The only project of its kind, the IAA grades is eligible. Just fill out the 
 —- H offers students the opportunity to share coupon below and send it in for entry 
; (Agi i in $50,000 prize money... and awards blank and rules booklet. But hurry .. . 
“a mm 32 outstanding students and their it’s later than you think! 
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* FORD INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS, Dept. A 
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Bronson Colorado, New Mexico, and states farther west | 
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ALLIED’s BEST BUYS 


in TAPE RECORDING and _ 
ELECTRONIC TRAINING AIDS | 


KNIGHT® Dual-Track 2-Speed 
Top Value Tape Recorder 


ONLY Features push-button automatic 
control for instant selection of 

$ 95 Record, Play, Rewind, Forward 
and Stop at either 74% or 3% ips 

speeds. Includes digital index 

$5 down counter; safety interlock to pre- 


vent accidental erasure; separate 
tone and volume controls; recording level 
indicator. Records from mike, radio, TV or 
phono. Built-in 5-watt amplifier and 4 x 6” 
speaker for remarkably faithful quality. Easy 
to operate. Compact—only 30 lbs. Complete 
with microphone, 5” reel of tape and 7” take- 
up reel. An exclusive Allied product—unbeat- 


able for value. 
92 RU 725. $5.00 Down. Net....... $99.95 


Best for Training in Electronics 


® 


12-in-One 
Electronic 
Lab Kit 


y. A only $14% 
ee Best, broad-cover- 
age electronics 
teaching aid. Includes 12 circuits, from sim- 
ple receiver to electronic timer. Components, 
once mounted, remain in place and last in- 
definitely; circuit changes are made by 
changing jumper wires. 


83 Y 272. 12-in-1 Kit. Only.......... $14.95 


“Ranger” 
AC-DC Radio Kit 


only 316% 


Thousands in use 
in shop training. 
Teaches amplifica- 
tion, oscillation, rectification, conversion, 
etc. Complete with cabinet. 

83 Y 736. ‘“‘Ranger” Radio. Only..... $16.95 





ALLIED’S 1960 CATALOG 


Your buying guide to everything 
in electronics for the school: 

















sound and recording equipment; f ALLIED 
Knight-Kits for training; lab instru- RADIO 
ments, tools, books, electronic H ELECTRONICS 
parts. Write for free copy today. 1960 
ALLIED RADIO j sal 
ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 195-C 

100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 
Ship the following: []92 RU 725. 

083 Y 272. [) 83 Y 736. $ enclosed. 
00 Send FREE 1960 ALLIED Catalog 
Name. 

Address. 

City. Zone. State. 








«acuep’s knight-kits°® res 
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N. J.; Lee Ralston, Calif.; Bruce E. Shear, 
| N. Y.; Hobart H. Sommers, Ill.; Joseph R. 
Strobel, N. Y.; Charles W. Sylvester, Md.; 


| John P. Walsh. 


| Md.; 





Coe, N. J.; 
J. Fliedner, 
Morris Krugman, N. Y.; 
ees 

Brunton, 
Maurice J. 
ninger, 
| Francis 
| soll, 
| Jochen, N. J.; 
H. H. London, Mo.; 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Committee on the Vocationally 
Talented Pupil 


F. J. Keller, N. Y. 


(Chairman) ; 


N. Y.; Otto Klitgord, N. 


Carl Anderwald, N. Y.; 
Pa.; Edward M. 
Downey, Mass.; 
N. Y.; Samuel L. 
A. Gregory, D. C.; 
J. F. Ingram, Ala.; 
Gerald B. Leighbody, N. 


Claude, 


Md.; 


D.C, 


INACTIVE COMMITTEES 


AVA-AIA Joint Architects Committee 


AVA 


Members 


W. K. Dunton, 
G. Gilson, N. Y.; 
Ata Lee, D. C.; K. Otto Logan, Wash.; 
met O’Brien, Conn.; 
T. J. Wakeman, Va. 
Alternates 

Frank Anthony, Pa.; 


Ohio (Chairman) ; 


H. Curtis Ittner, Mo.; 


Kans.; Eric Pawley, D. C.; John D. Sweeney, 
Mo.; Roswell E. Pfohl, N. Y. 
Substitutes 

Samuel Homsey, Del.; Albert 


wright, N. J. 


Burr D. 
Seelig L. Lester, N. Y.; Leonard | 


ge 


Walter Schorrman, 
William 
Ill.; 
William Fen- 
Fick, Calif.; | 
William Huck- 
Albert E. 
¥.3 


George W. Morgenroth, 


Frank 
G. Wesley Ketcham, Conn.; 
Em- 
Charles W. Sylvester, 


James L. Patton, Ky.; 


F. O. Wolfenbarger, 


NEA Yearbook Advisory Committee— 


Vocational Education in Rural Areas 


Gordon |. Swanson, Minn. (Chairman), 
(Agriculture); Howard A. Dawson, D. C. 
(NEA); Lois M. Clark, D. C. (NEA); 
Robert M. Isenburg, D. C. (NEA); L. J. 
Phipps, Ill. (Agriculture); Catherine T. 
Dennis, N. C. (Home Economics); Arthur 


L. Walker, Va. (Business) ; 
La. (co-author), 
Logan, Ohio, ( Distributive) ; 


(Business) ; 


Richard Clanton, 
William B. 
H. O. Thomas, 


Joseph A. Schad, Va.; Bernard Shilt, N. Y.; 
Rose Wanck, Neb. 
Substitutes 

Marguerite Crumley. Va.; Basil Hick, 
N.Y 

AIA 

Members 

Max Flatow, N. M. (Chairman); Robert 
T. Cox, Calif.; George D. Hutchinson, IIL; 


Mickel- | 


La. (Industrial Arts); H. O. Carlton, Ga. | 
(Trade and Industrial); M. D. Mobley, | 
D. C.; Lowell A. Burkett, D. C. 


Civil Defense in Vocational Education 


Charles W. Sylvester, Md.; 
Kans.; Harry G. Halstead, Wash.; 
Ward, Va.; C. L. Greiber, Wis.; 


Ross, Mich., Consultant, Federal Civil De- 
fense; Paul Miller, Mich., Consultant, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense; M. D. Mobley, D. C., 
Consultant. 


J. C. Woodin, 
Helen 
S. F. Peter- 
son, N. C.; Mary Bell Vaughan, Ky.; J. H. 


Mitchell, Ga.; Lowell A. Burkett, D. C., 
Consultant; Ward Beard, D. C., Consultant; 
| James H. Pearson, D. C., Consultant; W. A. 


































put 

them 

all 

together 
you've 

got 

the 

Berger 

drafting 

kit! 
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Used in hundreds of schools. Student 
come fully equipped . . . no borrowini 
Classes begin promptly. Makes teachin 
easier — learning easier! 

Scuff proof, waterproof Texon case: wit! 
choice of 8 different drawing sets * Priv “Bype 
tractor * French Curve + Engineer’ 7 
Scale + Architect’s Scale + 8” Triangi = 
(45°-90°) + 10” Triangle (30°-60°) "@ 
Draftsman’s Tape + Pencil Pointer °- 
Drawing Pencils + 2 Erasers. Case opel!” 
to 16”x 24” ; 3-way zipper, slide-in handle 7 
compartment for papers. From $7.86! 
$18.90, complete (for 6 or more). Eco 7 
omy size Porta-Draft Kits from $5. @ 
Write for literature. . 









SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC.) & 
43 Williams Street, Boston 19, Mass. 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND DRAFTSMEN 
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William W. Miles, Sandy Spring, Md., AVA Assistant Executive 


in over 300 
i Vocational Schools 
& and 130 Colleges 








Secretary Lowell A. 


‘ Burkett and Samuel M. Burt, Executive Sec’y, International Graphic Arts Education Ass’n 
a pose at the IGEA exhibit shown at the 1960 Convention of the NASSP, Portland 
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© (from page 20) 












|, personally, cannot speak for the instru- 
ment field as well as I can for the radio, tele- 
FWvision, and electronics field. But, in that field, 
it has been my experience that a vast ma- 
jority of technicians in the radio, television, 
electronics field has become trained for this 
‘work through something a little more prac- 
tical than pre-engineering college subjects. 
These men have not studied calculus, they 
are not well-grounded in the fundamental sci- 
Fences, and they probably wouldn’t be suffi- 
ciently interested in an engineering college 
curriculum to complete it—not even an “ab- 
| Sbreviated” one. Yet, you can give such men 
practical trouble-shooting problem on elec- 
nic equipment — any kind of electronic 
equipment — and they can successfully trou- 
Yhle-shoot it, probably better than an engineer 
‘could. There are very few instances (if any) 
‘in which a technician in this field may be 
alled upon to employ differential equations. 
hus, the man who can work differential 
quations is a rare bird, and his job can prob- 

ably be more accurately described as that of 
"a junior engineer. 














































































































It has been suggested that the results of 
bur survey must be analyzed very carefully, 
ince they represent opinions of the people 
being surveyed. This is misleading. It sounds 
s though we are dealing with guesswork, 
nd that simply is not true. We are dealing 
ith facts, as far as they are known by the 
People who are filling out our questionnaires. 
et me clarify that. We are not asking for 
pinions as to what training a man should 
ave, we are asking for the facts as to what a 
ertain group of technical people do, as far as 
“These facts are known by the person filling 
ut the questionnaire form. 


















































Previous surveys on the question of techni- 
ian training have dealt with the opinions of 
Me people being surveyed; they have called 

Or opinions as to what training or skill is 
equired to qualify a man to be a certain 





re of technician. For the most part, such 
ngineel\ “Surveys have been of little help because they 
Ry Mave called for judgments and conclusions, 
nter * ather than facts. Moreover, those earlier sur- 
ase ope a°!S Were unsuccessful because the subject of 
1 handle Me survey, the technician, had never been de- 


$7.86 tained. 
|) In preparing the questionnaire form which 
r Task Force is using we have avoided ask: 





i hg questions pertaining to technicians or me- 
1 R) anics, as such. We have asked our ques- 
4 pons in relation to what we call the “subject- 
| INGE oup.” This subject-group is defined on Page 
| 74 of ‘se questionnaire in unmistakable lan- 
ERS, 4 
| 
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{THE INSTRUMENTATION TECHNICIAN 


NOW, WHAT IS the present status of our 
survey? Our goal is to survey from 200 to 500 
representative industrial plants within the 
United States. We have now received about 
125 completed questionnaires. Many more are 
needed in order to assure that the informa- 
tion that is gathered through this survey 
comes from a sufficiently large segment of in- 
dustry to be representative of the whole. 

In order to achieve this goal, we earnestly 
solicit all the help we can get from everyone 
who is interested in the success of our proj- 
ect. I am sure that all educators appreciate 
what the program of this Task Force means 
and the benefits which they can derive from 
it. I urge you very strongly, therefore, to join 
with us in helping to get our questionnaires 
distributed throughout industry and filled out 
by the appropriate people. Generally the 
questionnaires should be directed to one per- 
son in the plant who is responsible for the 
plant’s instrumentation. It also should be 
channeled through the personnel office or at 
least be brought to the attention of that 
office. The target date for the completion of 
the whole project is September, 1960, when a 
final report will be issued to the I.S.A. An- 
nual Convention in New York. Obviously, the 
survey must be completed well in advance of 
that date, in order that the results can be 
tabulated and a report compiled. We’ve set 
April 15, 1960, as the deadline for getting the 
last of our questionnaires out into industry’s 
hands. 

Today our country faces many challenges, 
not the least of which is the threat of Soviet 
aggression. But, whether the dangers of the 
future lie in our possible military incom- 
petence or in economic upheaval that could 
be brought about by the spread of automa- 
tion, it should be recognized that technical 
education must be expanded far beyond any- 
thing we can conceive today. 


THE DAY WHEN technical education cur- 
ricula can safely be drawn up on the basis 
of opinions, prejudices, and guesswork is 
past. The requirements of the job are be- 
coming so exacting that every hour devoted 
to the training program is too precious to be 
wasted on subjects of lesser importance. In 
order to draw up the curriculum through 
which to train a man for a certain job, that 
job must be measured scientifically. More- 
over, the job title must not be vague and 
meaningless. It must be defined in terms 
which anyone can understand and accept. 

These are the objectives of the Task Force 
on Instrumentation Technicians. We invite 
your help and support in making our pro- 
gram more meaningful and beneficial to you. 








STOUT 
STATE COLLEGE 






1960 SUMMER SESSION 
June 27—August 19 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Programs 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
FOODS, NUTRITION & INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
CLOTHING, TEXTILES AND RELATED ART 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

GUIDANCE 

AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
ADVANCED TECHNICAL COURSES 

FOR GRADUATE CREDIT 


At the Gateway to the Famous 
Recreational Area— 
The Wisconsin Indian Head Country 


Send now for 
Summer Session Bulletin 
to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
STOUT STATE COLLEGE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 




















“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FOLDER— The hated on institutional att ote F vem 
opportunities today to men and women, young 
FREE and mature. The Lewis Scheol— original and only 
FOR YOUR school offering both resident and home study + 
GUIDANCE | training courses has prepared a FREE folder for 
FILE Guidance Officers giving full details oes this 
fascinating field. Write on your letterhead 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room FC-4904, Wash. 7, D.C. 








RASP RIFFLERS 








This riffler has a rasp on each end, a formed 
center for firm hold. It is the most versatile 
rasp for hundreds of jobs. 

In one shape or another, the rasp riffler is be- 
ing used in every cabinet, model, boat, pattern 
and gun-shop and in every sculptor’s studio 
and manual training school. 

Overall length 7”, rasp end approx. 2” 
smooth cut only. 


Price of each rasp riffler $ 1.95 

Price of set of 8 rasp rifflers $14.80 

FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Importer 


3577 East Tremont Ave., N. Y. 65, N. Y. 
Send for free 12 page folder on wood carving 








tools and supplies 
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NEW STATE OFFICERS 


Illinois: Neal F. Simeon, Chicago, Treas- 
urer (Illinois Industrial Education Associa- 
tion). 

Iowa: R. E. Haptmann, Mount Ayr, Presi- 
dent; Ralph Wahrer, Iowa City, President 
Elect; Executive Council: Walter Hayes, Des 
Moines, E. Edward Harris, Davenport, Lloyd 
V. Douglas, Cedar Falls. 

Kansas: Leo Fleck, Winfield, President; 
Sue Ann Sipes, Dodge City, President Elect; 
Julian A. Johnson, Buhler, Executive Secre- 
tary; Marvin E. Smith, North Topeka, Treas- 
urer; Vice Presidents: Lester Crandall, Ells- 
worth, Agriculture; Patricia Dwerlkotte, Con- 
cordia, Homemaking; Verner F. Williams, 
Great Bend, Business; Gilbert Butts, Wichita, 
Industrial Education. 

North Dakota: Marion Benson, Fargo, 
President; Cliff Nygaard, Bismarck, Vice 
President; Spencer Hokenson, Wahpeton, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Pennsylvania: Kenneth M. Pfeiffer, Harris- 
burg, President; Hester Munden, Pittsburgh, 
President Elect; Anchor Williams, Drexel 
Hill, Vice President; T. H. Penar, Grove City, 
Secretary. 

Texas: Beryl Hixson, Denton, President; 
Thomas L. Devin, Dumas, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Vice Presidents: Raymond Wilson, 
Amarillo, Distributive Education; Mrs. Min- 
nie Akkerman, Houston, Homemaking; M. A. 
Stevens, Waco, T and I; J. A. Marshall, 
Austin, College Staff Association; James 
Webster, Palmer, Agriculture. 

Washington: Charles E. Packard, Cheney, 
President; Ruth L. Sarver, Tacoma, Execu- 
tive Secretary; Ira N. Sibbert, Tacoma, 
Treasurer; Section Representatives: John E. 
Ellerson, Colton, Agriculture; Eleanor 
Naddy, Port Angeles, Distributive Education; 
Susan Jouno, Olympia, Homemaking; Edwin 
E. Schubach, Seattle, T and I; Austin R. 
McClintock, Olympia, Rehabilitation. 


First Thai to Receive Doctorate 
in Industral Education 


Thanoo Swaengsugdi of Thailand was the 
first Thai to receive a doctor’s degree in in- 
dustrial education at Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan (Feb. 1960). He has 
studied in the U. S. since 1955, receiving the 
BS and MA degrees from Wayne State Uni- 
versity. He was the first person to be cited 
for top honors for graduate study in 1958 by 
the Ambassador from Thailand. 

His dissertation is A Study of the Educa- 
tional Programs of Thai Students in the 
United States under the Sponsorship of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
during 1958-59. His study provides data for 
the projection of an improved educational 
program for Thai students in the U. S. He 
has recently been assigned by his government 
to the South East Asian Treaty Organiza- 
tion’s Technical Training Center with re- 
sponsibility for teacher education. 

In the U. S. Dr. Swaengsugdi was active in 
social activities and in honorary professional 
fraternities and arranged exhibits of Thai 
cultural materials. He joined the AVA, 
AIAA, and the American Council for Indus- 
trial Arts Teacher Education. 
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James Horan, Jr. 
DECA Board Chairman 


James Horan, Jr., was elected chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Distributive Ed- 
ucation Clubs of America at a Board meeting 
held during the recent AVA Convention. Mr. 
Horan is Virginia assistant state supervisor 
of Distributive Education and State Club 
Sponsor. By virtue of his office as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, Mr. Horan will also 
serve as president of DECA, Incorporated, as 
well as a member of the Policy and Planning 
Committee of the AVA. 

The Board of Trustees is responsible for 
all policies governing DECA and for the op- 
eration of DECA National Headquarters. This 
year, the major emphasis will be on the de- 
velopment of a Program of Work for the 
$10,000 Foundation budget recently approved 
by the Board of Trustees. The Board is com- 
posed of ten members, representing all re- 
gions of the country. 


HEBER A. SOTZIN 


Dr. Heber A. Sotzin, who headed the in- 
dustrial arts department at San Jose State 
College at San Jose, Calif., since 1929, died 
on January 6, 1960. 

Dr. Sotzin was born September 22, 1893 at 
Pine Grove, Pa. He received the B.A. degree 
from George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1923, and the M.A. in 1926 
from the same school. In 1929 he received the 
Ph.D. from the University of Cincinnati. 

In his years of teaching from 1915 to 1927, 
Dr. Sotzin served in the public schools of In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, and Washington, D. C. 

In addition to heading the industrial arts 
department at San Jose State College since 
1929, he taught in summer sessions at the 
University of Cincinnati, Stanford, University 
of Utah, Ohio State University, University of 
Hawaii, Bradley University, and SJSC. 

Dr. Sotzin founded Rho Chapter of Epsilon 
Pi Tau at SJSC in 1938. In 1957 he was elect- 
ed chairman of the board of trustees of Ep- 
silon Pi Tau. 

He was a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
American Vocational Association, American 


Dr. G. Harold Silvius is shown approving the dissertation submitted by Dr. Thanoo Swaeng 


sugdi at Wayne State University 





\ : 


Industrial Arts Association, American Cc inci] 
of Industrial Educational Associations, and 
the Association of University Professors and 
was listed in Who’s Who in America. 

In 1957 he was cited by the Californi: In. 
dustrial Education Association for outs:and. 
ing service to industrial education. 


MARTHA CREIGHTON 


Martha Creighton, Professor of Home Eco. | 
nomics Education at VPI until her retirement 
last October, died on February 19 in a Ro. 
anoke Hospital. Following a funeral service 
in Blacksburg, interment was in Rock Hill ! 
S.C. She is survived by a sister, Mrs. Robert | 
C. Blackmon of Lancaster, S.C. and two) 
brothers, Robert K. Creighton of Wilmington, | 
N.C. and Julian P. Creighton of Charlotte, § 
N.C. E 
A native of South Carolina, Miss Creighton | 
spent her girlhood in Rock Hill and attended 7 
the public schools there. She later received a |) 
degree at Winthrop College and after teach. | 4 
ing home economics several years entered the | 
Extension Service in her native state. She was | 
the first home demonstration agent in Lan. ~ 
caster County, South Carolina. Following a 
period of service as District Home Demon. 
stration Agent for Western North Carolina, 
Miss Creighton enrolled for further study a 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, re. 7 
ceiving both the bachelor’s and master’s de. 
gree there. Later she did advanced graduate i 4 
work at lowa State College. ] 

As Assistant State Supervisor and as State’ ™ 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education in! 7 St. 
Virginia, Miss Creighton played a major rok Play 
in the early development of the State’s pro)” 
gram of Homemaking Education in the public 
high schools. As an evidence of her many con: 
tributions to the program of vocational edu- 
cation in general and homemaking education 
in particular, Miss Creighton was presentel | 
the Outstanding Service Award of the Amer” 
ican Vocational Association. She also served 
as the first president of the Association from|” 
Virginia. She is listed in Who’s Who in ~ 
America and Who’s Who of American Won: ~ 
en. As an evidence of their esteem, teaches ~ 
of Homemaking in Virginia have provided: “2 
scholarship in her honor. 
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Launch a Career was the theme of the 
studeni-made float that won first place 
in St. Paul’s competition 
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St. Paul Student-Made Float 
Places First in Competition 


More than a little ingenuity and hard work 
was displayed by St.,Paul Area Vocational 
school students when they set out to build a 
float to represent their school in the city’s 
Winter Carnival parade — part of a week- 
long extravaganza held annually in January. 

Viewed by over 200,000 people along the 


parade route, the dazzling gold creation won 
in “Junior Royalty’s first prize award—“not only 
yon the basis of excellence alone, but because 


ovided «) = 


reflects pride in workmanship, co-operation 
and a feeling of carnival spirit and fun.” 
Involving technical know-how of students 


Yand instructors from many departments, the 
float evolved from a student design contest, 


Swaeng: 





a student committee that revised ideas from 
he best three entries and a drafting student’s 
orking drawings. At this point, the already 


P skilled hands of future craftsmen working in 


en different shops fabricated and assembled 
he display-on-wheels that for several weeks 
had been the subject of school-wide interest. 
Financed jointly by St. Paulites Inc. and 
he school’s PTA, it was built at a cost of 
100. The PTA, in addition, made available 
n 8 x 16-foot trailer and, to pull it, the local 
National Guard unit furnished a jeep and 
river. 

The gold float trimmed with purple and 
hite featured a rocket pointed skyward and 
e theme “Launch a Career.” Tagging along 
behind it was a five-foot snow man bearing a 
ign “Vocational Bound.” Its function — to 
jonceal a power plant that furnished electri- 
al current for flashing lights and other de- 
ices. 

The float, also displayed at a pre-carnival 
PTA meeting, was a drawing card for what 
Tine:pal Allyn C. Taylor termed “our best 
ttenced meeting of the year.” 
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St. Petersburg Observes 
Adult Education Day 


The Pinellas County Schools, Department 
of Adult and Vocational Education, through 
the courtesy of Maas Brothers Department 
Store in St. Petersburg, Florida, has devel- 
oped a program of live one-hour classes in 
the store’s windows. Regular instructors and 
adult students were used, and the following 
are some of the subjects scheduled: elec- 
tronics, typing, citizenship, slip covering, 
cosmetology and floral arrangement. Fifteen 
minute breaks were used to reset the window 
area for the following class. 

As an example, ten typewriters, tables and 
chairs were set up; Mrs. Margaret Hudson, 
instructor, used a warm-up, rhythm-building 
exercise with the use of Gregg records and 
the transcription of a business letter for her 
hour lesson. Later, foreign-born students 
from the evening citizenship class came for 
instruction on the Rights of Citizens. 

Information was made available to the 
public on all classes and programs. The store 
displayed posters giving the time and sub- 
jects, and the local newspapers gave pub- 
licity. Although this was used as a part of 
American Education Week, it could be de- 
veloped at any time during the school year 
as a way of promoting good relations be- 
tween local business people and educators. 


Agriculture Teacher 
Educators Organize 


A new organization known as the Ameri- 
can Association of Teacher Educators in Ag- 
riculture was formed at the American Voca- 
tional Association convention in Chicago in 
December. 

Membership of the organization is com- 
posed largely of teachers of professional edu- 
cation courses in colleges and universities 
preparing high school teachers of vocational 
agriculture. There are now 67 such insti- 
tutions. 

Purposes of the American Association of 
Teacher Educators in Agriculture are: to 
provide greater opportunity for exchange of 
ideas, philosophy, and professional materials 
among members of the profession; to improve 





communication with professors of agricul- 
ture; to work more closely with other teacher 
education groups toward the improvement of 
teacher education standards, and to encour- 
age educational research. 


Kentucky Operates 
Vocational School of the Air 


The Somerset Area Vocational School, Som- 
erset, Kentucky, in cooperation with Radio 
Station WSFC, recently concluded The Voca- 
tional School of the Air with a 13 week course 
in business law for everyday use. Along with 
the studio class the listening audience partici- 
pated in class instruction and discussion by 
phone. Participants paid one dollar enroll- 
ment or four dollars for registration fee and 
text. The textbook Business Law for Every- 
body, a valuable reference, was available at 
$3.00 per copy. The class was taught by Mer- 
iel D. Harris, prominent Somerset attorney. 
At the close of the course certificates of 
achievement were awarded to registrants. 

It is believed that this is the first time such 
a class has been broadcast, and the plan cre- 
ated a great deal of interest in the community 
as well as good publicity for the Somerset 
Area Vocational School. 


TED WILLIAMS 


Ted Williams, age 55, died at the South 
Highlands Infirmary in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, after a short period of heart illness. 
He was born in Arkadelphia, Alabama, and 
lived in Birmingham at the time of his death. 

In 1950 he was employed by the State De- 
partment of Vocational Trade and Industrial 
Education as State Instructor in Workers 
Education. A life member of AVA, he will be 
long remembered for the excellent job he did 
in Alabama in training the members of 
labor organizations in workers education. 


* * * 


Alvin’s new booklet, Tips-Techniques and 
Drafting Aids is a must for every instructor, 
student, engineer, architect, artist or drafts- 
man. Contains 32 pages of illustrated, helpful 
hints. 
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From the U. S. Office 


Mary Lee Hurt, Specialist in Curriculum 
Studies, Home Economics Education Branch, 
served as one of the consultants at a work- 
shop for Arlington (Virginia) County home- 
making teachers on January 27. Teachers 
were working on how to adapt curriculum to 
meet needs of pupils in these rapidly chang- 
ing times. 

* * * 


A special committee of four State Supervisors 
of Agricultural Education, consisting of War- 
ren G. Weiler, Ohio; H. E. Edwards, West 
Virginia; A. G. Bullard, North Carolina, and 
L. C. Dalton, New Mexico, met with the staff 
of the Agricultural Education Branch in 
Washington, D. C., February 8-10, to develop 
a program for a workshop for State Super- 
visors to be held in Washington during the 
summer of 1960. 


* * * 


Margaret Alexander, Program Specialist, and 
Mary Lee Hurt, Specialist in Curriculum 
Studies, Home Economics Education Branch, 
participated in meetings of the American 
Association of School Administrators, the 
American Educational Research Association, 
and the Department of Home Economics held 
in Atlantic City in February. Miss Hurt is 
currently President of the Department of 
Home Economics. 


* * * 


R. Edward Naugher, Program Specialist, and 
Malcolm C. Gaar, Specialist, Teacher Train- 
ing and Service Studies, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch, spent February 4 and 5 at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Blacksburg 
in conference with members of the teacher 
training and State supervisory staff in dis- 
cussing plans for making a study of the 
occupational opportunities for young men in 
the dairy industry. If the need exists, a pilot 
center is to be established to provide training 
of less than college grade for these young 
men. Guiding principles to be used in mak- 
ing the study and setting up a program of 
instruction were discussed. On February 6, 
they participated in the 10th Annual Young 
Farmer Conference in Roanoke. Approxi- 
mately 400 young farmers and young home- 
makers were in attendance. Representatives 
of the Pennsylvania and South Carolina 
Young Farmers State Associations also par- 
ticipated in this Conference. 


* * * 


For the benefit of Program Specialists who 
have joined the staff of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education recently, Ward P. Beard, 
Assistant Director for State Plans and Grants, 
recently conducted a series of meetings which 
were in the nature of training sessions on 
the significance and use of Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 1, Administration of Voca- 
tional Education, and ways to provide pro- 
fessional assistance to the States in the 
preparation and review of State plans for 
vocational education. Members of the staff 
expressed a desire for the opportunity to dis- 
cuss these matters and to gain an improved 
understanding of ways in which the staff of 
this Division can provide better service to 
the States. 


H. N. Hunsicker, Program Specialist, Agricul- 
tural Education Branch, participated on 
February 9 in a meeting at the University of 
Massachusetts where the possibilities were 
explored for consolidating agricultural teacher 
training in the New England States. In the 
area, States have a relatively small number 
of teachers of vocational agriculture, with the 
result there has been limitation on the size 
of teacher training staffs at the institutions. 
Participation in the meeting included State 
Directors of Vocational Education, super- 
visors and teacher trainers in agricultural 
education, and representatives of the colleges 
of agriculture, including persons from Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and New Hampshire. 

* * * 


Instructional Materials Development and Use 
was the title of an address given by Merle 
Strong, Specialist, Teacher Training and 
Service Studies, on March 10 at the Inter- 
regional Conference on Trade and Industrial 
Education in Bristol, Virginia. The Confer- 
ence, which was attended by representatives 
from North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia, was coordinated by Ed- 
ward G. Ludtke, Program Specialist for the 
Southern Region. 

ad * 7 


Mississippi State College for Women at 
Columbus held a symposium on education for 
women Feb. 2 and 3. This was the second 
major event of the 75th anniversary celebra- 
tion of this institution, the oldest State col- 
lege for women in the nation. Edna P. Ami- 
don, Director of the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch, was one of four speakers on 
February 3. Her topic was Educating Wives 
and Mothers for Successful Family Living 
in a Changing World. Other topics discussed 
were What to Look for in a Career, Explod- 
ing the Myth of the Marriage-Career Conflict, 
and Educating Women for the Future. 

o * a 


The annual meeting of the Future Farmers 
of America Foundation Board of Trustees 
was held in the office of the Director of the 
Agricultural Education Branch of the Office 
of Education, January 25-27. The annual fi- 
nancial report was made by R. E. Bass, State 
Director of Vocational Education in Virginia, 
and National Treasurer of the FFA and the 
FFA Foundation. After all expenditures for 
1959 had been made there remained a suff- 
cient balance to add to the reserve fund and 
to meet requirements for the 1960 budget. 
On Wednesday, January 27, a joint meeting 
of the Foundation Board of Trustees and 
approximately 100 donor representatives was 
held in the auditorium of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

* * * 


A four-day institute for the training of in- 
dustrial conference leaders, conducted by 
Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director, Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, was held at 
Hancock, Maryland, March 14 to 17. This 
institute resulted from a series of discussions 
of needed activities in a four-State area of 
the North Atlantic Region. From the States 
of Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania came 16 trade and industrial 
educators who were concerned with a spe- 


cific problem. They have returned to heir 
States with an improved understandir z of 
the techniques involved in industrial c: afer. 
ence leading. It is anticipated they wi | en. 
gage in these activities in their home : tate 
and be prepared to train others to e: pand 
opportunities for industrial personnel t: lead! 
conferences. ‘ 
* * ig 
Information of general interest in are. vo! 
cational education is contained in the first 
of a series of one-page bulletins, C.L. 3.60.1} 
released by the Division of Vocational Edu.” 
cation on February 1. Planned to be issued 
from time to time, C.L. 3460 will featur! 
developments in the States of educational} 
programs under Title VIII of the Nation 
Defense Education Act of 1958, useful infor. 
mation for the establishment and improve) 
ment of these programs, and a variety off) 
items related to technological development 
and manpower problems. Copies may be ob. 
tained by writing to the Area Vocation 
Education Branch, Division of Vocation 


Education. 
* * * 


William N. Elam, Program Specialist, Ag. 
ricultural Education Branch, reached th)” 
mandatory retirement age on January 3]|_ 
after 2314 years of continuous service in th! 
Division of Vocational Education. Mr. Elan” 
received the Bachelor of Science Degre 
from Texas A & M College and the Maste 
of Science Degree from the Colorado Agi 
cultural College at Fort Collins. He com! 
pleted additional graduate study at th! 
University of Texas. Prior to accepting th ~ 
invitation to join the staff of the Office o 7 
Education, Mr. Elam taught for four year” 
in the rural schools of Texas and complete)” 
20 years as teacher and district supervisa 
of vocational agriculture in that State. Ht 
was twice honored as the Master Teacher 0! 
Vocational Agriculture in Texas. Mr. ani 
Mrs. Elam will continue to live at their pre 
ent home in Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Donovan R. Armstrong, Program Specialis, 
Distributive Education Branch, conducted thy 
Southern Regional Conference in Birminy” 
ham, Alabama, February 8-12. Conferenc)” 
discussions were devoted to How to Mey 
Tomorrow’s Challenges in Supervision av 
Program Development in the 60’s. John 4) 
Beaumont, Director of the Distributive Edi” 
cation Branch, served as leader of a shador” 
panel at the Conference. The panel’s topi” 
was They Said It Couldn’t Be Done (Bu-) 
Did It). Mr. Beaumont also addressed th 
Conference on The Post High School Pr 
gram and Title VIII. 5 











TITLES—$1.00 each 


Careers in the American Railway 
Industry by C. O. Morgret 


How to choose Your Technical 
Institute by W. M. Hartung 
G. W. Brush, Jr. 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
P. O. Box 172-V 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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North Carolina Moves Toward a State Public Information Committee. 
The Public Relations Committee of the North Carolina Vocational 


G1 Vole ie ; . 
) Association has recommended that a state committee on public 












and information be established. The Committee _urges further that 
1 Edo teachers be encouraged to continue to contribute to newspapers 
wal interesting materials on vocational education and “to continue to 
feature fl cooperate with radio and JV stations by providing programs in- 
ational fam teresting to the profession. 

ational I 

infor. i New York City Publicizes High Schools’ Role in Meeting Manpower 
nprOVe BS Needs. The Board of Education of the City of New York has re- 
iety olf leased a very attractive 43-page publication with many illustrations 
pment: entitled The Role of the High Schools in Meeting the Manpower 
yes a 7 Needs of New York City. The publication reports what is being 
wen done by the high schools to supply manpower for aviation, the 





automotive trades, electronics, printing, the fashion industry, beauty 
‘culture, nursing, the maritime trades, the performing arts, and 
) many other areas. 
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New York Association Emphasizes School and C ity Relati 
Viewpoint, the magazine of the New York State Vocational ond 
Practical Arts Association, has devoted its January 1960 issue 
to school and community relations. Articles. with the following titles 
were included: School and Community Relations in the Agri- 
culture Department, Summer Homemaking Education Programs 
















le com/@s/mprove School-Community Relations, The Uninformed are Apa- 
at th! thetic—The Partially Informed are Dangerous, Public Relations in 
ting th) Adult Industrial Education. 

)ffice 0 


























Writing for the Teaching Profession. One of the objectives of the 
Committee on Public Information is to encourage AVA members to 
write for the publications read by members of the teaching pro- 
fession outside their own special fields. Miss Ruth Wheeler of 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, has contributed 
an article on Home Economics for College-Bound Girls, published 
in the March 1960 NEA JOURNAL which could have an important 
influence upon persons in the schools who counsel girls out of 
home economics when it is learned that they will attend college. We 
need many more contributions by teachers and administrators in 
vocational and practical arts education in many more of the na- 
tional and state educational periodicals. 
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School Shop Examines Public Information and Relations. School Shop, 
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John 4 one of the oldest periodicals in our field, will give attention in 
ive Edv its April issue to public information and public relations for voca- 
1 shador tional and practical arts education. The entire issue will deal with 
a]’s top) stthis subject. It will include a report of an interview with the Chair- 
e (But-) man of the AVA Committee on Public Relations and some pointed 
.ssed ty scomments by Ben Brodinsky on the application of Madison Avenue 
1001 Pri techniques to our field. 
Engine Bearing Service Manual. Federal-Mogul Service, 
| Division of Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc., Detroit 13, 
ilway | Michigan, 1960. 
Designed strictly for the instruction of those who work with 
automotive engines and engine bearings, this handsome 
ical manual will prove useful to vocational school instructors. 
ng | eee itains information on automotive engine bearing design, 
>} «Preccdure for replacing bearings, special points to watch dur- 
cs ing engine overhaul, and common engine troubles and causes. 
“ e thousand copies of the manual are available free of 


cha-ge. If interested, send in your order to AVA office, 1010 
Vermont Avenue, W ashington, D. C., and the first thousand 
wi. be filled. 


























AL JOUR 


THIS SUMMER... 


IN A STATE OF RELAXATION 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Eight-week term—June 20 through 
August 12. Basic courses and ad- 
vanced seminars. Trade experience 
evaluated by examination applicable 
toward baccalaureate degree in Trade 
and Industrial Education. 


Special two-week workshops—June 20 
through July 1. Special workshops in 
Cosmetology, Automotive, and Shop 
and Laboratory design and layout. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Eight-week term—June 20 through 
August 12. Technical and profes- 
sional courses for undergraduates 
and graduates. Special leaflet sent 
on request. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Six-week term—June 20 through July 
29. Courses in evaluation of instruc- 
tion, methods in teaching, and or- 
ganization and administration of 
homemaking education. 


Special two-week workshop—June 20 
through July 1. Special workshop in 
homemaking curriculum devel- 
opment. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Eight-week term—June 20 through 
August 12. Courses in Secretarial 
practices, Office procedures, short- 
hand, and typing. 


Special two-week workshop—June 20 
through July 1. Special workshop 
in Briefhand. 


Graduate programs. Graduate major 
or Master's level — thesis optional. 
Minor work on Doctoral level. 


For early receipt of Catalogs and 
detailed information write directly 
to Industrial Education Department, 
Room D8, 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Authorized by the OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 





EQUIPMENT FOR ALL VOCATIONAL 


AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Teacher’s desks, demon- 
Stration stands, student’s 
business machine stands, 
adjustable typing stands 
or adjustable chairs---all 
are posture equipment in 











AC.460 


built-in taboret 


er key. 










C-1624 Stool. De- 


ment—cast iron base 


wood seat. Back ° 


available. 


AC-460 The deluxe of 


drawing tables. Large 
24°” x 24°? adjustable 
drawing surface (larger 


available). Equipped with 
built-in board storage for 
6 boards 20” x 28’ and 
with 6 
drawers with individual 
locks and keys and mast- 


signed for all vocat- “:- 





with round steel or 


matching colors 


styles. 






2006-A 


adjustable chair, 


writer 









and 





















2006-A adjustable typing 
stand. After individual is 
properly seated by Harco 
type- 
platform can be 


adjusted to correct relat- 


ion between 
and typewriter. 







GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 


GARRETT, INDIANA 


individual 
Provides 










oe depaenments, if proper posture and typing 
Drafting, biology, -s yale 

chemistry, art, shops, cd efficiency. 

etc. Full 8° adjust- , + “LIFT-LOK" 


Posture Chairs And 


catelag a shal ye porte ete line. a 
WRITE FOR FREE 30 DAY NO OBLIGATION TRIAL 
BASIS AND QUANTITY PRICE LIST OF COMPLETE LINE, 








AVA Publications 


Use this convenient form to order your copies today! 


Developing Educational Specifications for Vocational 
and Practical Arts Facilities. How to gather and pre- 
pare information required by architects to design 
adequate facilities. 48 pp. $1.00. 


Area Vocational Education Programs. Here's the 
what, the how and the why—with new legislation 
interpreted by experts. 40 pp. 35 cents. 


Golden Anniversary Issue of the American Vocational 
Journal. Fifty years of vocational education de- 
scribed and analyzed in a definitive issue of AVA's 
monthly magazine. 120 pp. $1.00. 


Chart Your Professional Course. Good reasons for 
becoming a member of AVA. An introductory leaflet. 
Free. 


What Makes Education Vocational. How the two are 
connected—explained by J. Fred Ingram. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 


Administration of Vocational Education at State and 
Local Levels. What local and state directors of voca- 
tional programs should do. 22 pp. 10 cents. 


School Administrators and Vocational Education. 
Questions and answers on the establishment of a 
vocational education program in a school. 24 pp. 
10 cents. 


Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education. AVA leaders prepared these ex- 
planations of important terms used in vocational ed- 


ucation. 24 pp. Single copies 25 cents; five copies 
$1.00. 


Your Public Relations: A Guide to Vocational Educa- 
tors. Practical information on developing all media 
for the goal of good community relations. A wonder- 
ful book! 88 pp. $1.00. 


[_] Vocational Advisory Committees. How to arrange 


them, how they work, how they can be useful to a 
school system. 32 pp. 25 cents. 


Vocational Education for American Youth. What we 
are and what we are aiming for. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


A Guide to Improving Instructions in Industrial Arts 
gives objectives, shop experiences, discussion of de- 
sign, philosophy of teaching. 12 instructional areas. 
120 pp. 50 cents. 


(| Salary Incentives for Teachers of Distributive and 


Industrial Education. How to revise salary schedules 
to attract good teachers. 42 pp. 10 cents. 


Education of Veterans in Farming. The only national 
study of institutional on-farm training programs. 
76 pp. 25 cents. 


A Tale of Two Teachers. How to be a good-and-bad 
agricultural teacher. 13 pp. 10 cents. 


Home Economics Education for Out-of-School Youth 
and Adults. Conducting adult education in the home. 
16 pp. 15 cents. 


Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching: Examples 
in Different Areas. 12 family-centered teaching situa- 
tions, for teachers and future teachers of home-mak- 
ing. 36 pp. 15 cents. 


| Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vocational Educa- 


tion. A checklist of adult and part-time distributive 
education programs. Tells just what to look for. 
36 pp. 35 cents. 





TEACHER TRAINERS: Please order in bulk in lieu of class members soliciting individual copies. 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


NO RETURN PRIVILEGES 


Please forward to me copies of AVA publications in the quantity indicated above. Remittance is enclosed. 








Orders for ten or more copies of one title receive 10 per cent discount. Use this order form. 





